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 Jeaving notice to that effect at the publication office 


© serted, both on account of their current interest and 


- committee of ways and means for reducing the re- 
' venue, have been committed to the committee of the 
' whole on the state of the union,—and from what we 
> can learn from Washington there is not the slightest 


shape,—indeed, it is said there will be no further ac- 


> it was only intended as a demonstration for ‘certain | 
| purposes!” hereafter. ‘These impressions should not 
» however, slacken the zeal of the friends of the pro- 


' with their preposterous notions of free trade—about 
/ ag aruaticnb 

_ as his calculations! in his celebrated report from the 
; committee on commerce in 1830, are true. 


; monstrations and false inferences was never em- 
' bodied in any report that has emanated from a com- 
inittee of congress, since the memorable report 
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Qur old carrier is confined to the house by in-; Mr. Benron’s expunging resolution passed the 


disposition, and the delivery of the “ReGisTER” 
has been committed to new hands. Should any of 
our subscribers be neglected, they will oblige us by 


in Water street, where missing numbers of the «“Rr- 
GISTER” will be cheerfully supplied. 





Among the annoyances suffered in conducting 
this work, there is none greater than the necessity 
which often compels us to omit articles prepared with 
much care, to give place to those which must be in- 


as subjects for record. Of this character are the 

roceedings of congress and Mr. Cambreleng’s re- 
port from the committee of ways and means for re- 
ducing the revenue to the wants of the government, 
which have crowded out a mass of articles on our 
desk. We will, however, speedily relieve our files 
by a supplemental sheet, as a slight return for the 
manifestations we daily receive of the public favor. 





g-Mr. Cambreleng’s report and bill from the 


prospect that the bill will be carried in its present 


tion on the subject at the present session, and that 


tective system, who must not expect either justice or | 
mercy from politicians of Mr. Cambreleng’s school, 


le in the present condition of the world, 


The report of the committee of ways and means 
is inserted in the present sheet, and is itself the 
most powerful argument against the object it affects 
to have in view; for a greater tissue of bungling de- 





aloresaid—in which Mr. Cambreleng put down 
“the coasting tonnage’? of Great Britain in 1827 at| 


8,648,863 tons, that amount being only six millions | 


one hundred and eighty-eight thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-eight tons more than the whole ton- 
nage of the British empire amounted to in that 
year! But its errors of fact and inference have 
been ably exposed by Messrs. Lawrence and Cor- 
win of Ohio, whose speeches shall have a place 
as 300n soon as reported. In the mean time the 
following extract from an article in a late number 
oi the “Globe,” will afford matter for reflection. 
“The only difficulty,” says the Globe, «that 
fan ensue among the republicans, who are sin- 
cerely desirous of bringing down the taxes so as 
only to supply an economical expenditure, will be 
the difference of opinion as to the effect of the re- 
ductions proposed in the report. Many consider 
tie reductions contemplated too rapid and radical, 
ind with the restrictions in land sales, greater than 
the object it has in view will justify or require. 
Amore gradual movement in the same direction, 
will, we think, be the probable result of the de- 
liberations of the majority in congress, which doubt- 
less concurs with the committee in regard to the 
great end it would accomplish, and, in the main, as 
fo the means. All are sensible that a sudden, 
abrupt and violent change is not the proper alterna- 
live for the present state of things. Day itself would 
be intolerab e, ifit did not emerge through twilight. 
he vicissitudes of the season are made grateful 
and beneficent by their slow approach, and the 
appv manner in which they are intermingled. 
“The sensation which this report produced in 
the house was strongly manifested at the moment 
it was received, and on every preliminary motion. 
As frequently happens, one of the most unimport- 
ant articles, as a matter of finance, was most talked 
about, and excited the greatest sensibility. The 
duty on coal produces a revenue of only $100,000. 
Its protection, too, is almost secured by natural 
Causes, independently of tariffs. As a matter of 
Principle or interest, we learn that the committee 
Consider it altogether a non essential in the scheme 





of reduction,” 
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senate on Monday last, by a vote of 24to 19. In 
a subsequent page we have given an account of 
all that transpired on the occasion, including the 
extraordinary scene with an individual arrested for 
an indignity to the senate, on the conclusion of the 
ceremony of expunction. 


Party is so closely allied with this question, that 
any opinion we may utter, will be imputed to per- 
sonal bias—yet, we cannot refrain from saying, that 
this act of the senate is a palpable violation of the 
constitution, and has established a precedent of 
a most fatal tendency. Itis not only a clear in- 
fraction of that provision of that instrument which 
enjoins that a journal of the proceedings of the se- 
nate shall be «‘kept,”’ but is impressed with a degree 
of personality that should not find a place in a body 
with sach high prerogatives as the senate of the U. 
States: and for all practical purposes, both in its pre- 
sent effects and for posterity, it is utterly valueless. 
For, with this precedent established, it is not neces- 
sary to inform our readers that chance or change, 
may create, at no distant day, a majority in the se- 
nate opposed to the expunging resolution, and that 
that majority may direct its expunction from the 
journals and the restoration of that which it con- 
demns. These resolutions may also be expunged 
by another senate, and thus we may have ‘the con- 
temptible farce” of expunction or restoration, play- 
ed at each ascendancy of party. A more safe, and 
equally honorable, mode of evincing confidence in 
the purity of the motives of the president, would 
have been the passage of a resolution to that etfect; 
and then the issue would have been fairly presented 
for the decision of posterity. 

The subjoined communication has been handed 
to us for publication by the citizen who was arrest- 
ed and brought before the senate by the sergeant- 
at-arms on Monday night, on a charge of commit- 
ting disorder in the gallery. As his arrest and the 
alleged causes of it are made known through our 
coluinns, we of course concede to him the right of 
being heard through the same channel. 

[ National Intelligencer. 


‘aes hag 

The public will undoubtedly be informed, through 
the medium of the reports of congressional pro- 
ceedings, letters from Washington, and by other 
means, that last night, after passing of the expung- 
ing resolution, by the senate of the United States, 
a gross outrage was perpetrated, at the instigation 
of Mr. Senator Benton, on the person of an Ameri- 
can citizen. That he was arrested, brought to the 
bar of the senate, condemned without proof, denied 
permission to speak, and discharged without trial, 
after being insultingly called “a Aired ruffian of the 
bank,’’ by Mr. Benton, sheltered behind his privi- 
lege as a senator. 


That individual desires the public to suspend 
their judgment on this matter until due delibera- 
tion shall have enabled him to determine upon the 
course most proper to be pursued in relation to this 
outrage on the rights of 

An AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


Washington, January 17, 1837. 





Texas AND Mexico. On Thursday last a mes- 
sage was received by the senate from the president 
of the U. States, transmitting the correspondence 
of that functionary with Santa Ana, which is in- 
serted in the last page to the exclusion of our foreign 
and domestic chronicle. It wili be found highly in- 
teresting aud important when taken in connection 
with the declarations of Messrs. Preston, Walker 
and Calhoun. 


Santa Ana arrived at Frederick, Md. on Tuesday 
last at 1 o’clock, and on the same evening, accom- 
panied by his escort, waited upon the veteran gen- 
eral Gaines, to whom he felt under obligations for 
courtesies received. On Wednesday morning he 
departed for Washington, at which place col. Al- 
monte, his secretary and aid, arrived on Tuesday. 
Santa Ana was accompanied by colonels Hockley 
and Patton; the latter acting as interpreter in the 
absence of col. Almonte. 

The New Orleans Standard furnishes a very cu- 
rious account of the action of the different branches 
of the Texan government, in relation to Santa Ana. 








“wt Sind Rahm ten | 


The rumors reaching the ears of the members of 
congress, that president Houston intended to libe- 
rate the Mexican chiefs, they passed the following 
resolution; 

Resolved, That the president be and is hereby 
vested with the custody and disposal of all prisoners 
of war. Provided, that the prisoners Santa Ana and 
Almonte shall not be released or set at liberty on 
any occasion, without the concurrence of the senate, 
and that the president shall not have the power to 
release said prisoners during the recess of the se- 
nate. 


This resolution was immediately vetoed by gen. 
Houston. The congress, notwithstanding, passed 
it again by the constitutional majority of two-thirds, 
and it became a law. President Houston, driven to 
extremity, and determined to release Santa Ana at 
all hazards, pronounced the resolution unconstitu- 
tional, and a usurpation of his executive authority, 
and, in the face of the law of congress, set Santa 
Ana free, and put the whole congress at defiance. 
The army being with the president in all things, 


congress succumbed. 


By slips received in Baltimore from New Or- 
leans, information has been received that M. Go- 
rostiza arrived in the city of Mexico, on the 15th 
of December, which event will bring up at once 
for the decision of that governrment, the results of 
his mission to this country. On the same day, 
general Bustamente arrived from France in the 
city of Mexico. He is a candidate for the presi- 
dency, and will probably be chosen. Report says 
he declared for the federative system, which sets 
him at onee into opposition to Santa Ana. His 
success would be favorable to the principles origi- 
nally declared for by Texas—but in her present 
posture, adverse to the hopes resting upon:the sup- 
posed engagements of Santa Ana. 





TrraAL oF Ricuarp H. Wuite. On Friday 
morning the 13th inst. the yury came into court, hav- 
ing been out more than twenty-four hours, and gave 
in a special verdict, finding the traverser GuiLtTy of 
the offence charged, but that he came within the 
view of the statute of limitations, and was. there- 
fore to be acquitted. 

Mr. Brent claimed the acquittal of his client on 
this verdict, andthat it should be recorded as amount- 
ing to a verdict of not guilty. 

The court dissented, and after some discussion, 
the jury were sent back, and ina little while return- 
ed and gave the following verdict: 

“We, the jury, are of opinion that the offence, as 
charged, was committed by the prisoner; but find 
him not guilty, upon the plea of limitations, more 
than two years liaving elapsed from the committing 
of the offence to finding the indictment.” 

Mr. Brent now called upon the court for the dis- 
charge of his client. This, however, was refused, 
as it appears that the qualifications or hypothesis 
contained in the verdict, gives ground for argument 
and leaves it to be decided by the court whether or 
not this verdict is a verdict of aequittal. 


In the case of Harry White the jury returned a 
verdict of guilty. 





DeLtawaArE. Judge Thomas Clayton has accept- 
ed the appointment of U. S. senator, and took his 
seat on Thursday last. John M. Clayton, has been 
appointed chief justice of Deiaware, vice Judge 
Thomas Clayton, and has accepted the appointment 
to the great gratification of his fellow citizens. 

Judge Thomas Clayton at first declined the ap- 


|pointment to the senate of the United States, and 


wrote to the governor of Delaware to that effect— 
but the obstacle to his acceptance having been, un- 
expectedly, removed he withdrew the letter of re- 
signation. 

Gov. Carr returned to Tallahassee from the 
seat of war on the 28th ult. and was greeted with 
every testimonial of esteem and respect. At about 
two miles from that town he was met by a large 
cavalcade of citizens on horseback, and escorted 
into it amidst the firing of caunon. 

During the latter ceremony, we regret to state 
that Mr. Benjamin Taylor was so much injured by 
the explosion of a charge, whilst ramming it home, 
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as to render the amputation of both hands necessa- 
, and that a Mr. Freeman had his wrist broken by 
e same accident. 
B. Rarusun. The Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
tiser states that the trial of B. Rathbun, indicted for 
forgery, came on on the 5th inst. when an affidavit 


was putin by the prisoner stating that Lyman Rath- 
ian, Methbon Allenand Horace Janes, of New York, 


were material witnesses in his behalf, but could not 
be produced; and on motion of T. T. Sherwood and 
E Van Buren, esqrs. counsel for the prisoner, his 
trial was put over until the next court of Oyer and 
Terminer, in July next. 

The prisoner was willing to come to trial on the 
first twelve indictments found against him, by which 
he is only charged as accessary to the forgeries, but 
not on the one recently obtained against him as prin- 
cipal in the crime. It was, however, determined 
by the counsel on both sides, and concurred in b 
the court, that the public would be best satisfied, 
and the ends of justice best subserved, by a trial at 
the same term, upon all the charges against him, so 
that the matter could be finally disposed of. 

Lyman Rathbun has absconded, but the pursuit 
was hot, and it was expected that he would be ap- 
prehended. 

The New York papers contain the advertisement 
for the sale of B. Hathbun’s real estate,—a mere list 
of which is enough to burden the memory of an or- 
dinary man, and its management sufficient for the 
employment of a hundred heads and hands. 





A sust verpict. We learn from the Boston Ad- 
vocate of Saturday the 7th inst. that on the day pre- 
vious, the jury in the case of Thompson and others 
vs. the Providence rail road company, returned the 
following verdict: damages awarded to Thompson 
$2,250; Cummings, $175; Ransom, $175; White, 
$1,500; Howell, $3,000; Murdock, $2,250; making 
the whole amount of damages $9,350. 

The counsel in the case of midshipman Rust 
against the same corporation, then agreed with the 
counsel for the rail road company that the same jury 
should, by consent, return a verdict for $2,000.— 
The sum of $11,350 has thus been awarded as dama- 
ges against the Providence rail road company on 
account of the unfortunate collision of their cars last 
summer; and there remains one case (Brown’s) to 
be decided by reference. 

The verdict of the jury in the several cases set- 
tles one of the most important questions ever brought 
before our courts. The jury deserves the thanks of 
their fellow citizens, and of the whole country, for 
the firmness and sound discretion with which they 
gave their verdict, avoiding vindictive damages to 
punish the ee a, giving such liberal com- 
pensation for the injuries received, as will serve as 
ample warning to all rail road companies to employ 
scientific and competent men, and to use such pre- 
cautions as will hereafter protect the travelling pub- 
lic from danger, either by the inexperience or rash- 
ness of the managers of rail road cars. 

New York BANKS. The New York Star has 
publisked the following list of all the out standing 
drafts upon the banks of that city which are not 


yet due: 
Banks. Payable to. 
Merchants’ Virginia 15th January $100,000 
Do. N. Carolina 1st March 100,000 
Manhattan Co. Virginia 15th February 100,000 
Do. Georgia Ist March 50,000 
Mechanics’ Virginia 15th March 100,000 
Do. Albany Ist Feb. lst March 90,000 
Do. Washington 15th March 100,000 
Seventh Ward North Carolina Ist April 50,000 
Phenix N. Carolina 15th March 100,000 
Union Savannah, Geo. Ist March 50,000 
Merchants’ Ex. Augusta, Geo. 20th March 100,000 
Leather Man’rs Washington 20th February 25,000 
Dry Dock Washington Ist March 70,000 





$1,030,000 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. By and 
with the advice and consent of the senate. 

Thomas Lumpkin, to be consul for the port of 
Buenos Ayres. 

Thomas R. Gray, to be consul for the port of 
Tabasco. 


Thomas H. Barker, to be consul for the port of 
Antwerp. 


. Joseph Ray, to be consul for the port of Pernam- 
uco. 

Charles D. Arfwedson, to be consul for the port 
of Stockholm. 

John G. McCall, to be consul for the port of 
Lampico. 

Charles Garavini, to be consul for the port of 
Algiers. 


_Albert Dabadie, to be cousul for the port of Ve- 
nice. 

Christian F. Schultz, to be consul for the port of 
Rostock, and the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg, 
Schwerin. 

— W. Greene, to be consul at Rome. 
Charles 8S. Sibley, te be attorney for the middle 
district of Florida. 


ADMISSION OF MICHIGAN INTO THE 
UNION. 
[DEBATE CONTINUED. ] 

Mr. Grundy confessed that he could not see any 
thing in the whole proceedings calculated to excite 
alarm. ‘The senator (Mr. Calhoun) had told the se- 
nate that a proceeding in Maryland had excited 
more apprehension in regard to our institutions than 
any thing that had occurred since the establishment 
of our government. Now, that was the gentleman’s 
opinion; but he (Mr. G.) had seen the time when 
there was felt more solicitude with respect to the 
stability of our union than what had recently hap- 
wee in Maryland, or in the proceedings which had 

een adopted in Michigan. In order to determine 
the question before the senate, it might be as well 
to take a short review of the facts and circumstan- 
ces connected with it. 

By the ordinance of 1787, it was provided that 
this territory, ard all portions of the territory ceded 
by the state of Virginia north west of the Ohio, 
shila be admitted as a state, not by conventions 
called for the purpose of ratifying a proposal made 
by congress, but upon the fair condition that when 
their population should have amounted to a certain 
number. Michigan, at the time she first applied to 
be admitted into the union, possessed a population 
of one-third more than was required by the ordi- 
nance of 1787. But he should state, that before 
asking for admission, as she had a right to do, she 
called a convention, and framed a constitution. The 
general government had, at that time, a right (with- 
out prescribing the terms to be found in the act of 
the 2d March, 1836,) to receive her into the union. 
But what did congress do? Did they comply with 
her request? or with the terms of the ordinance?— 
No: congress prescribed different provisions from 
any to be found in the ordinance. Now, according 
to the view he took of the subject, this sovereign 
and independent state, having the same right to t 
represented on that floor as South Carolina or Ten- 
nessee, has been for a long time kept knocking at 
the doors of congress, and still they were shut 
against them. He would, having said this much; 
say nothing further on this part of the subject. 

At the last session, and for some sessions previ- 
ous to that, a very serious controversy had arisen 
between the state of Ohio and the territory of Mi- 
chigan. What, he asked, did congress do in its 
great desire to see tranquillity and harmony restored 
between them? It passed the acts of 1836. And 
yet the senator from Ohio (Mr. Ewing) now wanted 
to see no such provision as that contained in the act 
of 1836, and which he (Mr. G.) believed to have 
been placed there by the committee in the proper 
discharge of their duty, and which he thought com- 
mendable in them. 

Mr. Ewing explained. 
section. 
I now. 

Mr. Grundy resumed. He was speaking of the 
senator’s exertions in regard to another bill, or other 
bills, which were introduced to fix the northern 
boundary of the state of Ohio; and before that was 
accomplished, senators insisted that Michigan could 
not be admitted into the union. Well, what was 
the objection now to her admission? None that he 
could see, But when the senate came to pass this 
act of admission they put in this section: 

‘That as a compliance with the fundamental con- 
dition of admission, eontained in the last preceding 
section of this act, the boundaries of the said-state 
of Michigan, as in that section deseribed, declar- 
ed, and established, shall regeive the assent of a 
convention of delegates elected by the people of 
said state, for the sole purpose of giving the assent 
herein required,” &c. 

Now that was the provision to which this pream- 
ble has a reference, Did that section say that the 
legislative assembly of Michigan should e¢all a con- 
vention to decide on the subject? Nota word did 
it contain to that effect. Did the constitution of 
Michigan authorise the c alling of a convention on 
the part of the legislature? Nata word did the con- 
stitution contain on the sub ject, Butthe legislature 
did call a convention, and they refused. ta agsent to 
the conditions contained in the act of congress. 

Now, to judge that cong ress did not intend put- 
ting a legal construction on the seetion, that the in- 
tervention of the legislature should be necessary, let 
him suppose that the legis lature should refuse to 





I contended for the third 
I thought it of no importance then, nor do 








wr i === fpr that Mt 
people of yy had risen up una voce, and giy,, pgnied his 
their assent to the meeting in convention, wo ia int, for 
entlemen have said “the convention must be cal pssion of 
ed by the legislature?” Now this was th a Bie contain 
of the people of Michigan—of the popnlatioy , 
titled to vote, residing there. And shall the legisla, 
ture of that state have the power to refuse, or eran 
that which the people may demand on so importay; 
a subject as this? It seemed to him it ought not t 
be required, and therefore the conclusion he the 
from the question was, that the people have a right 
to convoke their assemblies, the delegates from 
which have a right to meet in convention, and ther. 
if they deem proper. ratify the conditions prescrip. 
by congress. If he were right in that conclusio, 
then the preamble was correct; and, if wrono, ; 
ought to be struck out. , 
e felt no concern in regard to this branch of the 
subject at all. He was free to admit that, withoy, 
the preamble, he was ready to vote for the bill, By 
for the third section of the act of 1836, let him taj 
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the senate, Michigan would have been represented ead, gg 
here and in the other house, long ago. Well, now per 
the people have been called upon in their primar, Jee” po i 
capacity, and have given their assent to the cond. Mer’ as mat 
tions of congress, why should the senate cause fy,. put ountry 
ther delay in admitting her? The senator from Sout) Wheneve 
Carolina had said it would not take long to haye | be on thé 
another convention. He (Mr. Grundy) admittey IRR° F esires 
it; but every moment did her injury. Senators ae act 0 
were, by delay, violating a greater principle tha JM) he wi 
that of which the gentleman had spoken. It was, rd the pa 
eater infraction of principle than any known t) J" aid aceo 
tue government. win owe 
He admitted, with the senator from South Carolina BS act 
that the testimony establishing the fact of the assent Ny is 
of the people of Michigan was of great importance, hd wit 
and in this case not according to the strict rules of that purpe 
legality; yet the testimony was of such a character, WR ct ‘incot 
that legislatures would not refuse to act upon it, al. wr the pr 
though courts of justice would reject it, because not * verily 
duly accredited by the oaths of witnesses. Butdid W...1¢ with 
not senators do daily many acts upon testimony not ~eamble, 
on oath, but for which the statements of men of high Fate of M 
standing, honor and honesty, guarantied their trutl senator fra 
What, he asked, was the amount of the testimony FR .,.+ if bot 
produced?. Why, that between five and six thou. HR. . to the | 
sand votes were given at the election of members BR oujd ha 
for the convention in September last, and that from Ry) i) provi 
eight to nine thousand were given for the delegates FRM 4. 5; joclat 
who formed the convention in December. What By n0q it 
was the object in calling upon the people of Michi- unanimou 
gan? It was to know whether they were willing to BP viccion; 
come into the union on the terms prescribed by the from whic 
act of the 2d March, 1836. They have answered, HR 4. 0n ha 
and given their assent. In one county there was Hy; -nod to 
given at the first election for the delegates who were He ot one o 
elected, 180 votes of a majority. These delegates HM o,¥ in arg 
constituted the majority in the first convention; and J}... harbo 
by their votes the assent of Michigan was refused. Hi }.. admi 
At the first election, about 1,700 votes were cast, BM without 1 
including both parties. At the last electiod 1,900 ile, or of 
votes were given in favor of the assenting pariy e impres 
alone. The whole thing was changed, and must which h: 
have been changed by the revolution of opinion. with rege 
Without going further into the subject, he wanted H&P gojocatio 
the senator fron. South Carolina to inform the sence @ },, bere 
how he would do justice to the people of Michizan, T point, by 
and, further, how the passage of the bill was to be the cours 
obtained in any form. Would he send the people MH in that c 
back again to a convention? The delay was Un- rect one 
necessary, and objections would be made of a siml- hal give 
lar character. Why should the senator not vote tor that state 
the bill, the preamble being struck out? What dil- well as c 
ficulty was there in it? For his (Mr. G’s) part, le cuinbran 
could not see any. He contended that there was thrown ¢ 
nothing of a political character in this matter, either of 1805, 
on one side or the other; therefore, it was fairly 0 been wi 
principle that a difference of opinion could be said!9 the juris 
exist. In answer to the inquiry of the senator from Was cor 
South Carolina, “can congress call a convention 1! tution o 
a state?” he answered, “no!” nor did it in this )0- over tha 
stance; neither does the preamble or bill give such ment, a 
a power, nor imply it. He would conclude his te 9 any now 
marks by merely declaring, that whether the pre- the vali 
amble should be stricken from the bill or not, he ty the < 
would vote for it. one of 4 
Mr. Morris, on his first motion to strike out mt fied tha’ 
reamble to the bill providing for the admission © Without 
Michigan into the union, said: The gentleman ever, | 
from South Carolina had correctly understood 5S & it rene 
object, which was to bring the principle containe remove 
in the preamble to the bill in a direct form befor? BF necascg 
the senate for its decision. Although he entertain- been in 
ed for the talents and ability of the senator very in poin 
Tennessee the highest respect, yet, on this subjec ’ B did he 
he had entirely different views from those express: the por 
ed by that gentleman; still he would say that, 0 But, 
this question, particularly on the doctrine containe 80 far ¢ 


in the preamble, the gentleman was unquestion- 





act, and consequently call no convention, and the 


ably in error. He, however, agreed with the sena- 
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| ichigan ought to be admitted into the 
2 » Egg had no i no change on this 

~ "tor he was of the same opinion at the last 
oaroh4 of congress, he was opposed to the princi- 
| Se vontained in the third section of the act for her 

v aission at the time of its passage, though he 

«4 nothing on the floor of the senate on the sub- 

es he, at that time, considered this third section 

¥ only as unnecessary as it respected the rights 
F Ohio, but as unconstitutional and dangerous, and 
requiring of the people of Michigan an act nu- 
story in itself, and humiliating in its consequences. 
a was anxious then, he was anxious how, that 
f ichigan should be admitted without having any 
striction OF condition whatever imposed on her; 
e thought then, as he found the fact now, that the 
veople of Michigan would view this provision, re- 
wuiriug their assent to the law of congress, as an 
‘ot of supererogation, and one which the authority 
f the constitution did not warrant, and did not 
each, and he had found both conventions which 
ad lately been held in Michigan concur on this 
ead, for both had denied the power of congress to 
squire the assent which had been required in the 
‘rd section of the act for their admission; nor did 
hey submit or agree to give it as matter of right, 
but as matter of obedience only, and to prove to 
» country their love and attachment to the union. 

Whenever Michigan shall be admitted, it ought 
» be on that high and elevated ground on which 
she desires to stand—a repeal of the third section 
ofthe act of last session. On this ground, Mr. M. 
aid, he wished most ardently to place her citizens; 
and the passage of the bill without the preamble 
yould accomplish that object, for he believed that 
it was a well-settled principle, that if the provisions 
of an act passed by the legislature be repugnant to 
he provisions of a former act, the former act is re- 
pealed without any express words being used for 
hat purpose. This, then, was his first, — 
most inconsiderable reason, for wishing to strike 
out the preamble; for if his doctrine was true, as 
he verily believed it was, the passage of the act 
itself, without the lumber and incumbrance of the 
reamble, would fairly and honorably admit the 
state of Michigan at once. He had understood the 
senator from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) to say 
that if both the senators from Ohio were satisfied 
as tothe northern boundary line of that state, he 
would have no objection to give his assent to the 
bill, provided the preamble was stricken out, after 
this declaration. If that were done, as he (Mr. M.) 
hoped it would be, he had but little doubt of the 
unanimous vote of the senate in favor of the ad- 
mission; he could not possibly see any quarter 
from which objections would be made to it. Gen- 
tlemen had argued as if there was a party here who 


wished to .eep Michigan out of the union; he was | 


not one of those: and whatever gentlemen might 


indeed, when compared with the broad and danger- 
ous principle contained in the preamble before us. 
fle had for many years occupied some humble sta- 
tion in public life; had been somewhat acquainted 
with the legislation of the country; that branch, 
more than any other, had occupied his attention, 
and he could say, in the most penmet sincerity, and 
with a clear conscience, that he never had heard, 
nor had he ever expected to hear, doctrines such as 
were recognized in the preamble to the bill, and 
such as had been openly and clearly avowed in the 
senate on the present occasion, and in support of the 
preamble now under discussion. ‘The facts, as stat- 
ed by the senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Cal- 
houn), with regard to the proceedings in Michigan, 
have often been reek on this floor: they are 
well known, and need not be again detailed. Con- 

ess has recognized, even by the act of the 15th 

une, 1836, Michigan as a sTATE; in the third sec- 
tion of that act she is no less than four times spoken 
ofas asTATE. It is the state of Michigan, and not 
the people of the country, as abstract from the so- 
vereigntv of the state, that can rightfully respond to 
the law of congress; and it is only the voice of the 
people of the state, collected and expressed as a 
state, that ought to be received as creating any ob- 
ligation on the part of congress, or, indeed, any ob- 
ligation upon the state herself. 

But, sir, what are we to understand by this word 
STATE? Do we mean an organized, or do we mean 
an unorganized, community? Do we mean a coun- 
try governed by known and established laws? or do 
we mean one where the law shall never be known 
but when expressed by the public voice, through 
the medium of county conventions, or by an as- 
semblage of the people at one particular place? If 
to the word state, or the expression, people of the 
state, we mean, as I contend is the only correct 
meaning, an organized community, a people who 
have associated together and provided, for the safe- 
ty and security of ALL, written constitutions and 
laws, and also provided for the exercise of its sove- 
reignty through the instrumentality of constituted 
tribunals, or a government of any other known and 
established character; if this be the case, then he 
contended that a state had but one mode and one 
medium through which it could express its opinions, 
or exercise its power; and that, in pursuance of its 
own constitution and laws, a state can be known or 
recognized under no other character, and, to use a 
figurative expression, it can neither think, speak, 
nor act in any other way. Well, sir, (said Mr. M.) 
what are the few facts to which this doctrine can be 
applied in the present case? The sovereign, but it 

would probably be more appropriate to say the phy- 
sical or numerical, power of the people of Michi- 
gan, exercised in their primary assemblies, without 
the authority of any law of the state: and not only 
without the sanction of any constitutional provision, 





say in argument, he did not suppose a single mem- 
ber harbored such a wish, but all were anxious for 
her admission the first moment it could be done 
without violation of constitutional duty, of princi- 
ple or of law. Although it has been attempted to 
e impressed upon the senate that the controversy 
which had existed between Ohio and Michigan, 
with regard to boundary, was one reason why the 


delegation from that state were opposed to the bill, | 


he begged leave to undeceive gentlemen on this 


point, by assuring them that that was not the case: | 


the course which Ohio had marked out for herself 
in that controversy had proved itself to be the cor- 
rect one. Congress, by their act of last session, 
had given consent to the constitutional boundary of 
that state, and it had now become satisfactory, as 
well as obligatory on all parties, and thus the in- 
cuinbrance which for so many years had been 
thrown over the title of Ohio by the act of congress 
of 1805, establishing the territory of Michigan, had 
been withdrawn, and the moment this was done 
the jurisdiction of Ohio over the disputed territory 
was complete. It is, then, by virtue of the consti- 
tution of the state that Ohio has taken jurisdiction 
over that portion of country; we cannot, for a mo- 
ment, admit the idea that congress has given us 
any power to do so. Congress has only recognized 
the validity of our claim, and removed the difficul- 
ty the act of 1805 had created. He, therefore, as 
ohe of the senators from Ohio, was perfectly satis- 
fied that the state of Michigan should be admitted 
Without any reference to the Ohio boundary what- 
ever. On this question doubts no longer remain as 
Itrespects Obio, and he felt strongly disposed to 
Temove from the people of Michigan the now un- 
hecessary and humiliating condition which had 
been imposed on the! n, which condition he thought, 
in point of sound policy, was never required, nor 
did he believe that congress rightfully possessed 
the power to imposé: it. 

But, sir, (said M r. M.) the views which I have 
80 far taken of this subject is a very important one, 


‘but in direct contravention of constitution and law, 
‘and by mere numerical strength, evidenced by a plu- 


} 


'rality of votes, have understood her to give the as- 
sent of the state to an act of congress, which is to re- 


| 


main obligatory upon the state in all time to come, 
and which the regular constituted authorities of the 
| state have no power to control, and which the people 
themselves, according to the provisions of their own 

ge or amend; and 
‘it is the assent thus given that we are now so em- 
phatically called upon to receive as the constitu- 


tional and legitimate will of the state. 


‘constitution, can never alter, abrid 


Sir, (said Mr. M.) I cannot consent thus to hum- 
ble any one of the sovereign states of this union.— 
Let it be constantly borne in mind that there have 
been two conventions assembled in Michigan, for 
the purpose of considering, or assenting to, the act 
of congress. The convention which first met was in 
pursuance of a law of the state especially passed 
for that purpose; that it was elected and organized 
according to the provisions of that law; that this 
convention dissented from the proposition of con- 
gress, or rather did not consent thereto; that subse- 
quent to this decision it was that the people met in 
their primary assemblies, and the result was, that 
another convention was had. The documents fur- 
nished the senate inform us that in two counties no 
elections were held, and, of course, those counties 
were not represented in this latter convention, the 
president of which, in a communication to the 
president of the United States, says, that “the con- 
vention originated through primary meetings of the 
citizens of the several counties, in ample time to 
afford notice to the whole state; pursuant thereto 
elections, kept open for two days, on the 5th and 
6th inst. (December), have been held in all the 
counties except Monroe and Macomb.”* This (Mr. 
M. said) was the relation of facts and circumstances 
to him entirely inexplicable; no time is mentioned 
as to the notice given, nor what kind of notice was 
thought necessary, or how the same was promul- 





gated. This, as it eee to us, was mere matter 
of opinion, and might, in Michigan, depend very 
much on party views and party purposes. But the 
_ — e, and indeed the argument, does not 
epend on these minor considerations. The ques- 
tion is, will congress recognize as valid, constitu- 
tional and obligatory, without the color of a law of 
Michigan to sustain it, an act done by the people of 
that state in their primary assemblies, and acknow- 
ledge that act as obligatory on the constituted au- 
thorities and legislature of the state? Are we pre- 
pared to subject all state power and state authority 
to the test of this principle? Our answer not only 
concerns Michigan, but ought, and, I trust, will be 
examined into by every state in the union; and, al- 
though Michigan at this moment may be the scape- 
goat, to bear off this power into the western wilder- 
ness, yet it may, and can be found convenient to 
apply it to other states. Are we prepared for this. 
application? Is the great question now about to be 
decided? I would most seriously call upon all 
state rights men to look well to this matter. Do 
you love and venerate your own constitution and 
aws, the only guaranty you have for all your per- 
sonal, social and political rights? Are you willing 
to subject them all to this tremendous power? Con- 
gress may have a favorite measure to accomplish, 
which may come in collision with state power.— 
How so to overcome this power, by doing what 
is now claimed to be right in Michigan; pass an 
act requiring the people of the state to give their: 
assent to it, or permitting them, if you please, to do: 
so; send amongst them your agents a emissaries, 
to induce calls for primary assemblies; to hold a. 
convention to suit your views; obtain the act of as- 
sent by such convention, and your whole purpose 
is answered. The state is under your feet; you are 
the master-spirit that directs its movements; and 
you would have the right to call upon the execu- 
tive power of the country to see that your laws: 
were faithfully executed. Why, sir, but yesterday, 
and we might have looked on this picture as fancy 
only; but it is now fast assuming the character of 
fact, and we may awaken to the reality before we 





are aware. All that has been suggested, and much 
‘more, may take place under the sanction of the 
broad principle now contended for. Let it not be 
said that we are unnecessarily alarmed, and that the 
argument is carried to extremes. We always test 
principles by the extent to which they can, consist- 
ent with themselves, be carried into effect. Sup- 
pose congress should have a favorite project to car- 
ry through a state, say the state of South Carolina, 
for instance, a road or a canal, which all would 
agree could not be done without the consent of the 
state, and congress should pass an act in terms pre- 
cisely those used in the act for the admission of 
Michigan, and the legislature of the state should be 
convened to consider the proposition, or should pro- 
vide for the election of a convention, who should 
meet and reject the same. If, after all this, some 
person should be found possessing influence suffi- 
cient, either with or without the patronage of this 
government, to obtain a majority of the qualified 
electors of the state, or even of the whole body of 
the people, both male and female, no matter how 
expressed, whether by convention or otherwise, 
would any man say that this was sufficient authori- 
ty for congress to proceed with the contemplated 
work? No! none would be found to avow this at 
once; yet to this length will the doctrine lead. 

Sir, the matter can be brought home to our doors 
in Ohio; we have had a controversy partaking of 
|this character with the bank of the United States; 
the legislature of the state denied the power of con- 
gress to authorise the bank to send a branch into 
the state without its consent. Suppose the char- 
ter had contained a provision that a branch might 
be sent into any state by the ‘assent of a conven- 
tion of delegates, elected by the said state, for the 
sole purpose of giving such assent.” Suppose, sir, 
this had been the original charter of the bank, and 
aconvention of delegates had been gotten up, and 
have forced upon the state the power of the bank, 
contrary to her own constitution and laws, and 
against the express will of the legislature. I ask 
every citizen of Ohio what would have been his 
opinion and feelings on a state of things of this 
kind? For my own part, as a citizen of that state, 
I had rather see Ohio struck at once from the union, 
than that a doctrine of this kind should be consi- 
dered orthodox and prevail in practice. We might 
wander for a while at large, and find a resting place; 
but when once swallowed up by this government, 
our power of action would entirely cease. Then, 
indeed, would we have no government of our own; 
we would be but mere automata in the hands of 
those who administer this government. They would 
be the judges both as to the time and manner ov our 
acting, and of the validity of the records of those 
acts. Would not this be the condition of the states 
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if we adopt and maintain this dangerous “gg oe 
a principle which admits a state into the union 
without law and without record, so far as the state 
has any action in the case. It is true, as was ob- 
served by the senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Calhoun), that good precedents are soon forgotten, 
while bad ones five forever. He (Mr. M.) contend- 
ed that the principle contained in the preamble to 
the bill was vicious in the extreme. Shall we then 
countenance it? Shall we maintain it? He trusted 
not. 

He said he was somewhat surprised, he confess- 
ed, to hear the doctrine that had been advanced by 
the senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan). 
That gentleman, if he underst him correctly, 
not only sustained the proceedings of the last con- 
vention in Michigan, but contended that, if it had 
not assented, the people would have gone on, even 
ad infinitum, to elect conventions, until they obtain- 
ed one which would give the assent. A doctrine 
so latitudinarian as this (he said) he could by no 
means admit. It wasa doctrine that unloosed all 
the obligations of society, and dissolved government 
into its original elements. 

In a controversy of this kind he would not fear to 
meet the gentleman, even in his own state, in which 
as far as he knew, this doctrine had been first pro- 
mulgated to the country. He would call the atten- 
tion of the senator to a public letter from the pen 
of a very distinguished citizen of that state; that let- 
ter had been made public, and of course was pub- 
lic property, and liable to public examination. The 
doctrine, he contended, contained in it, was revolu- 
tionary in its nature; it went to prove, as he under- 
stood it, that the right of revolution was a right in- 
herent in the very nature of our institutions; a doc- 
trine which he could not admit as correct, and one 
which went to prove that we had no stability what- 
ever in our government. This doctrine was broach- 
ed in a state whose citizens had always proved them- 
selves sound republicans; democratic sons of demo- 
cratic fathers; and he felt highly gratified in finding 
that in that state this doctrine had fallen still-born 
from the press; it was at once rebuked by the good 
sound democratic sense of the people, and he thought 
had gone to the tomb of the Capulets; but he 
feared 1t was but the precursor of more extensive 
operations of a system, which, while it flattered the 
pride and vanity of the people, was stealing from 
them every vestige of liberty, and undermining the 
foundation of all their social institutions. The case 
of Maryland had been mentioned; the plea in that 
case was, if he understood it correctly, that the le- 
gislature of the state having, as some thought, ne- 
glected to adopt such measures as the wants of the 
people required, that the people or rathera majority 
of the people had the right, by a convention, elect- 
ed without the authority of any law, to put down 
the whole frame of government, and establish anew 
government with new powers and new agents in its 
stead; that in fact the majority of the people of a 
state had the right to form a government to suit 
their own convenience, without any regard to the 
rights of the minority as secured under the existing 
government; this he considered the first act in the 
grand drama, by which he feared that public institu- 
tions, made for the safety of ali, were to be abolish- 
ed for the special benefit of a part; it was the mere 

recursor of more energetic and extensive opera- 
ions. Suppose a few of the large states should be 
disposed to think that the senatorial representation 
in congress was unequal; that it was absurd and de- 
ary to the rights of the people that New York 
should have no more power in this body than Dela- 
ware, and should wish to change the present order 
of things. True it is that the constitution of the 
United States has provided that no state, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the senate; but what of that? This according to 
the argument we have heard, is but a subordinate 
right, always subject to the constitutional power of 
the people; let conventions be holden, elected by the 
people in their primary assemblies according to mere 
numbers, and less than half adozen of the most po- 
pulous states would swallow up the twenty smaller 
ones, who now, by giving their assent to this doc- 
trine, do homage to the larger states for their liber- 
ties, and appear willing to rely on them, and not on 
the constitution, as the security for their rights. It 
would be well that we should always remember 
that our fathers did not expend their blood and trea- 
sure to establish a government resting alone upon 
popular breath, but one founded on written consti- 
tutions and laws for the security of all, and in the 
formation of which all had an equal right to partici- 
ate. 
P But, sir, suppose all that has been urged against 
the facts as they appear in this case should be deem- 
ed insufficient to show that the principle upon which 
the admission of Michigan is made to rest is found- 
ed in mistaken and erroneous views, yet he con-| 


tended that there was no certain or conclusive evi- 
dence to show that the consent of the people of 
Michigan had ever been given, as required by the 
act of congress. Who are the people of Michigan, 
within the meaning of that act? Surely the qualifi- 
ed voters of that state and none other; no one will 
contend for an opposite construction; what evidence, 
then, have we that the convention which gave the 
assent was elected by the proper persons? None at 
all; for aught we know, or for aught that appears 1n 
any part of the documents furnished the senate, 
there is no conclusive evidence that the ay of 
Michigan ever did give their assent to the act of 
congress. That the people of that state are desir- 
ous of being admitted into the union he had little 
doubt; but insisted that certain forms were necessa- 
ry before that admission could take place. The evi- 
dence furnished to prove a compliance with those 
forms he cocnidarea entirely incomplete and unsa- 
tisfactory. True, as the senator from Tennessee has 
said, we have evidence founded on publications in 
newspapers, the statements of individuals, and co- 
pies of the proceedings of the convention itself, but 
none of these come to us under oath, or under the 
forms of official proceedings. The gentleman’s 
opinion is, that evidence thus furnished ought to be 
considered sufficient to found an act of legislation 
upon; to this he said he agreed; but was the pre- 
sent a mere question of general or local policy, to 
operate in future? He thought not. It was a ques- 
tion of a judicial character. Deciding upon the pro- 
per construction of an existing law, and the facts 
that were to determine the rights of citizens under 
that law, we assumed here the character of judges, 
rather than legislators; and he thought it indispen- 
sably necessary that at least the shadow of judicial 
evidence should be preserved; and he contended 
that, in this case, even that shadow did not appear. 
In measures of naked policy, the argument of the 
gentleman might safely be admitted, but he repu- 
diated its application in the present case. If evi- 
dence of a higher nature exists, it is somewhat ex- 
traordinary that it has not been furnished the senate. 
If we are to rely exclusively on the popular vote of 
the people of the state, we ought to have some evi- 
dence of the votes given, and by whom. Does a 
single gentleman here know, by any evidence fur- 
nished, whether the persons who voted on the Sth 
and 6th days of December for members to a con- 
vention were qualified electors or not? No: notone 
of us has any evidence on that point. How, then, 
are we to judge of the validity of the vote, or the 
rights of the convention? None of the proceedings 
were authorised by a state law, and thus stamping 
them with the solemnity of state authority; nor 
have we any parol evidence, even without oath, at 
all satisfactory on this point. It is most extraordi- 
nary that we are not furnished with any evidence as 
to who the voters were that cast their votes for the 
election of members to the convention by whom 
the assent was given; and we may ask, and not with- 
out reason, who were they, or by what rule or au- 
thority their votes were collected and counted? No 
one here knows any thing on the subject. 

Sir, the history of the day informs us that the tide 
of emigration into the state of Michigan has for a 
year or two past been immense: not only citizens of 
the United States, but foreigners, who have reached 
our shores in shoals, have found their way into that 
part of our country. Have we any evidence that 
this class of men were not the persons, in a good 
degree, who have thus undertaken to remodel the 
constitution of Michigan, and with it the very prin- 
ciples of our government? Wasit this class of men, 
or any portion of them, that have undertaken to give 
the assent of Michigan to her boundaries, as pre- 
scribed by congress?’ Have we, I repeat again, any 
evidence to prove that this is not the class of per- 
sons who elected the second convention? We have 
no such evidence. There is another view of this 
subject, not unworthy our notice. The election ap- 
pears to have been held two days in each county, 
and he should be glad to be informed who it was 
that selected the days, and the number of days in 
which the election was holden; who it was that gave 
the notice of the place and manner of conductin 
the elections. Was it proclaimed by one individua 
or was it made known by an assemblage of citizens 
in one county to the citizens of another county?— 
Did the county of A send a special messenger to 
the county of B, and so throughout the state, or did 
the people act simultaneously by instinct or impulse? 
Was the voting by ballot in one county, and viva voce 
in another, and in a third by the holding up of hands 
or counting of heads? All these facts, he contend- 
ed, were entirely unknown to the senate; and yet 
we were callefl to declare, by the solemn enactment 
of a law, that the people of Michigan, in proper 
form, had given their assent to the condition irmposed 
on them by the act of congress. He eontended that 





the senate was about to establish the truth of a fact} 


pu which they had heard but little, 
ublic rumor, paragraphs in party ne 
rom the stutermnats ai sssertions of individe , 
under the obligations of an oath. This, he thon.” 
would be a most dangerous decision, Pronounce) 
very inauspicious time. The condition of the co : 
is at this time peculiar, if not alarming. Mosan 
felt it his duty to express his opinions hone 
he entertained them; and he regretted much that, 
ty seemed to require him to comment on the ey; t 
state of things. Almost every newspaper on whit 
he laid his hands contained the history of crime 
most without number, and strongly impressed . 
his mind the idea that men began to think it yipiy" 
take the administration of justice into their 7 
hands, and dispense what they believed it to }, 
tirely without any of the forms of law. 

He had read of punishments of the highest n,i, 
being inflicted by the order of assemblies of the 
people in some of the states, who had conducted th. 
proceedings with all the formality and gravity, 
doubt that the convention of Michigan had conduct 
ed theirs. He had read, with some surprise as well 
as regret, advertisements in newspapers in diff, 
ent cities, offering for sale fine duelling pistols, », 
pistols for the belt and the pocket, Bowie-knive 
and like instruments well calculated for the takin. 
of human life, offered as convenient articles, nec; 
sary for the convenience or comfort of man. j, 
hed no recollection of seeing, until very lately, a 
vertisements of this kind; and the question ye 
naturally pressed itself upon his mind, what dog, 
all this mean? Does it not prove to us that men ap 
endeavoring to place themselves entirely above thy 
power of the law, and do that which they think ty 
be right in their own eyes? He thought that it wx 
high time for the whole constituted authorities ¢ 
the country to use all proper means to circumscrib. 
the entire action of the people within the strc 
limits of the law, before the restraint of law wy 
lost sight of altogether. Recognize (said Mr. \,) 
that the people of Michigan may, in this informa 
manner, dispense with the constitution and lays of 
their own state, and you at the same time recoznize 
the doctrine that numerical strength alone shell 
nave precedence in point of obligation to the most 
solemn legal enactments. 


OW) 
» Ch. 


¢ It seemed to him there 
was at that moment a powerful responsibility rest. 
ing on congress, and that they ought to proceed 
with the most serious deliberation. He had heard 
for a year or two past much said about the abuse of 
executive power; but, said he, we are about to 
change the question, and to establish here danger. 
ous assumptions of legislative power. By the act 
of the 15th of June, the fact of Michigan having «s. 
sented to the conditions of that act, 1s to be ascer- 
tained by the president of the United States alone; 
he is made the sole judge when the assent is given, 
and is to make the same known by proclamation, 
Has he found the fact to exist, or has he issued his 
proclamation? No; he has done neither. He in- 
forms us that one convention, elected and convened 
in pursuance of a law of the state, has not given ils 
assent. He also informs us that another convention 
had met, and did assent; and he further says that if 
the proceedings of this latter convention had come 
to him in the recess of congress, he would have i: 
sued his proclamation in conformity with the provi- 
sion of the act of congress, if he was satisfied that 
this convention, in all respects, had accorded with 
the will of the people of Michigan. The president 
was not satisfied that such facts existed upon which 
his proclamation ought to issue, and he referred the 
whole proceedings to congress; and this very r- 
ference ought to prove to us that the fact did not 
exist, and that Michigan had not complied with the 
conditions required of her, and he referred it in or- 
der that the restrictions might be removed; but, in- 
stead of removing the restrictions, we are about to 
find the fact of assent. He was anxious that this 
question should come to an issue, and that Michigan 
should come into the union, but was not willing t 
sacrifice any principle to attain even this desirable 
end. He thought it would be better for the people of 
Michigan themselves, and more satisfactory, if they 
were kept a little longer out of the union, rather 
than have a principle adopted which both of her 
conventions had declared to be unconstitutional— 
He trusted, however, that the difficulties might be 
remedied in the way suggested by the chairman of 
the committee, for he understood the gentleman to 
say that he viewed the preamble as of little conse 
quence, and would vote for the bill if it was stricken 
out; yet he would feel himself bound to retain ", 
although he considered it perfectly harmless and 
nugatory. 

Now, if this was the case, he hoped the gentle- 
man, in courtesy, would at once agree to let it be 
stricken out by the senate, without his vote, as he 
believed it to be entirely unimportant, while other 
gentlemen believed it involved a dangerous princi 
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bed, whether the preamble was retained or 
i wreat deal (said Mr. M.) has been said 
, about Michigan having extended her jurisdic- 


titution it was to be found, and in that alone. 


305, formed for themselves a state government; 
he considered as creating no difficulty as it re- 
ted the question of boundary, either with Ohio 
diana. He therefore most sincerely hoped the 
able chairman would give his assent to thus 


ossible to vote for the bill. 
ne honorable chairman (he said) had told us 
this was not a party or political question. He 
od with him that it was not. He felt that he 
t to approach it as a judge; and so far as he 
advised of the important principle involved in 
ase, he would endeavor to decide upon it ac- 
ng to the dictates of his best judgment. He 
od that no senator would give his vote on this 
ion under the influence of party or political 
gs. However (said Mr. M.) we may be at- 
4 to party for the purpose of favoring political 
sas to future policy, yet, when we come toa 
ion of the nagnitude of the one before us, we 
decide it upon higher grounds, and suffer 
ives to be influenced by the sound principles 
stice only. If Michigan was not a state, 
would her existence as a state commence? 
was a state at the time the act of the 15th of 
Jast was passed, she could only speak, or, ra- 
make known her will as such state, and, 
re, the assent of this latter convention was 
r act. If (said he) we recognize her asa 
we must date her existence from the time 
lopted her constitution; and if her senators 
presentatives who have been elected to con- 
are entitled to seats, then, indeed, was shea 
0 all intents and purposes, from that time; 
econveution which afterwards met without 
ity, was in derogation of all her state rights. 
gentleman, he presumed, would deny this; 
t we are about to set up the acts of certain 
lorised individuals as above the constituted 
ities of the state. There was one circum- 
which he deemed somewhat material, which 
ed to notice. The number of delegates 
composed the first convention was forty- 
nd he took it for granted that the law of Mi- 
prescribed this number. But the conven- 
hich gave its assent to the act of congress 
inposed of seventy-two members; how hap- 
tls’ Was this a movement by which cer- 
utlemen in the state were to be put up, and 
put down? Who apportioned to une county 
delegates, the sixth part of the whole num. 
hile an adjoining county sent but two?— 
was the power in Michigan to make this 
ination, except the legislative power? Sir, 
it. M.) admit the truth of this preamble, 
ithe legitimate lengths to which it may be 
pind we dissolve the very elements of go- 
it, and reduce its power to physical or nu- 
force, It is through anarchy that we ar- 
“spotism. Submit this to any state, even 
igan herself, freed from duress, and no one 
stee to it. He was sure it never would be 
i to in his own state; her people had no 
Y to change her political condition, even by 
ent or adviee of congress, but only through 
0 legislature, and in the manner and form 
they had bound themselves to each other 
°wn constitution. It has been said that 
step from correct principles was taken 
re difficulty than others which followed; as 
‘80 in polities. If we once let go our hold 
‘nstitution, for any purpose whatever, we 
pn find it convenient to ispense with it on 
hot on every occasion. These (Mr. M. 
+ his views on this important question, 
"to be sure, in a desultory and unconnect- 
*r; and he returned his thanks to the se- 
their patient attention. 
Mr ange said he should detain the senate but 
“\ or two, for, in his judgment, there was 
* for much pertinent argumentation on the 


and would compel them to vote against the bill 
ld thus give his assent, and the ob- 
ble was stricken out, there would 
be @ dissenting voice to the admission cf the 


ld result in pursuing this course to 


Indiana; but, if he understood the constitution 
ichigan, no definite boundary was established 
at instrument. It was in the preamble to the 


there rovided that the people inhabiting 
erenegy established by the act of congress 


ing out the preamble; for, with it, he thought 


»- 


statute, and congress herself had neglected to indi- 
cate any mode in which a convention might be 
constituted satisfactory to herself. Michigan was 


common sense, that a convention was an assein- 
blaze of the people of a community, in person or 
by their agents or representatives, no matter how 
assembled; and by that plain principle of common 
sense she has a right to ask that she shall be tried. 
How was the government under which we live put 
in operation, but through the action of the primary 
assemblages of the people? And who has ever 
dared to question the propriety of that result? And 
is Michigan now to be told, in the absense of all 
law, and in the face of such examples, that there 
was a particular mode of action, the only legitimate 
and proper one? The report of the chairman of the 
judiciary committee shows that Michigan has hol- 
den a convention and given her assent, and it is 
not denied that a convention has been holden, and 
the assent thereby given; but gentlemen say it is 
not a legitimate convention, but do not show us 
what is necessary to constitute a legitimate conven- 
tion. It has been assumed, in the argument of this 
matter, that Michigan is a state. If so, there is 
nothing left, it seemed to him, either to dispute or 
legislate about. The senators and representatives 
from that state were entitled to their seats without 
further action. He was not prepared to admit that 
she was a state. She was unquestionably once a 
territory, the property of this union, and could only 
rise to the dignity of a sovereign state by the con- 
sent of congress, properly given. Congress had 
given this consent, but it was accompanied with 
certain conditions, which conditions must be per- 
formed ere the consent could take effect; and whe- 
ther these conditions had been performed, was the 
very matter under consideration. He denied that 
there was any chrysalis state in which she ceased 
to be a territory, and yet was not a member of this 
union. The transition must necessarily be instan- 
taneous from territorial existence to that of mem- 
bership in the union. Until she became a state, 
she continued to be a territory, and only ceased to 
be a territory when she became a state in the 
union. Her existence as a state, and her member- 
ship in the union, were the cotemporaneous effects 
of one action. 

If he rightly understood the reason why congress 
had imposed this condition upon Michigan, it was, 
that there might be no future difficulty between her 
and the states of Ohio and Indiana relative to boun- 
dary. Congress could never decide the judicial 
question as to what effect any or all the circumstan- 
ces should have upon the rights of the several par- 
ties. As a matter of prudence, she might ask con- 
ditions which might, in her judgment, tend to peace, 
but it remained to the judicial tribunals of the coun- 
try only to decide ultimately upon their regularity 
and effect. <A rigid technical course was therefore 
unbefitting congress, and nothing remained for her 
at present but to ascertain, upon broad and liberal 
principles, whether the ccndition required of Michi- 
gan had been performed. 

Some reference had been made to the state of 
Maryland in the course of the argument, which, by 
the by, he did not think at all parallel to the case of 
Michigan; but as it had been mentioned, he would 
say, that if the people of Maryland, or any other 
| state, thought proper at any time, by a convention, 





inder consideration. He did not perceive 





left, as we are still left, to the plain dictates of 


the alarming consequences from the adoption of| stitution, congress would have no right to interfere, 
ed; and he fully believed that if the} the preamble, which presented themselves to the 


minds of other gentlemen; nor, indeed, did he much 
care, except so far as it might be gratifying to 
others to retain it, whether the preamble accompa- 
state into the union. He could see no preju-| nied the bill or not. The retention of it struck 
him as being an exceedingly simple matter, involv- 

poundaries of either Ohio or Indiana; their| ing no assertion either dangerous or untrue. Con- 
daries were already settled, and could not be oe at the last session passed a law constituting 
ichigan one of the states of this union upon a 

particular condition therein prescribed, and the 
preamble merely asserted the performance of that 
over part of the territory belonging to Ohio| condition. And what was that condition? Why, 
that the people of Michigan should hold a conven- 

tion, and agree therein to be bound by the territo- 
rial limits prescribed by congress to that state.— 
Have the people of Michigan complied with that 
condition? Has she held her convention, and given 
the assent required? It was not denied, as he un- 
derstood, that a convention had been holden, but 
the manner of holding it was objected to. He was 
not aware that either the common law or any sta- 
tute prescribed any mode of assembling conventions; 
and no mode was prescribed in the act of congress 
imposing upon Michigan the condition of holding 
this convention; and it was rather hard now, after 
she had holden her convention, to tell her that she 
could take nothing by it, because it had not been 
properly holden, although no landmarks for her 
guidance were laid down by the common law or 


unless she departed from a republican form of go- 
vernment. It wasan affair entirely domestic; andthe 
authority of congress to intermeddle in the matter, 
under “8 circumstances, could only be by force of 
the fourth section of the fourth article of the consti- 
tution of the United States, by which a republican 
form of government is guarantied by the United 
States to the states respectively. The evil of such 
a course, if any, would be confined to the citizens of 
the state itself, and neither the general government, 
nor that ofany other state, would have a right to in- 

terfere as long as the republican form of govern- 

ment was preserved. But the case of Michigan fell 

far short of this, and in his judgment involved no 

question which could alarm the most apprehensive. 

It was a case which could only occur on the forma- 

tion and admission of new states, and could be drawn 

into precedent under no other circumstances. The 

simple paring he repeated, was, has Michigan 

complied with the conditions required of her? The 

preamble affirmed that she had, and, believing it to 

be true, he should vote for retaining it. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF WAYS 
AND MEANS. 

The committee of ways and means, to which were 
referred the message of the president recom- 
mending a reduction of the revenue to the wants 
of the government; the report of the secretary of 
the treasury on the finances; a memorial praying 
for a distribution of the surplus revenue, and 
many memorials praying for a repeal of the du- 
ties on foreign merchandise, submit the following 
report: 

The balance in the treasury on'the Ist of Janu- 
ary last, as near as it can be now ascertained, of 
available funds, was $42,468,859 97. There was 
probably placed to the credit of the treasurer before 
that date, of which no account had been received, 
about one million in addition, and the government 
held, on public account, $6,244,600, par value, of 
stock in the bank of the United States, which at 
114 per cent. amounts to $7,106,304. The aggre- 
gate amount of money, and other means possessed 
by government on the Ist of J anuary, Was upwards 
of fifty millions five hundred thousand dollars.— 
The appropriations unexpended at the close of the 
year, and required to complete the service of 1836, 
amounted to $13,561,873 35. Of this amount but 
$6,000,000 can be properly charged against the 
surplus, as about seven to eight milli 





lions remain un- 
expended at the end of almost every year. The 
surplus of means, on the Ist of January, may there- 
fore be estimated at $44,500,000. 
The revenue of the past year from customs, as 
nearly as it can be ascertained and estimated at 
the treasury, was $23,000,000 from customs, and 
$24,500,000 from public lands, and from all other 
sources 620,000 dollars, making an aggregate of 
$48,120,000. 
The excess of revenue beyond the proper wants 
of government, though now assuming greater im- 
portance than it did Denseety, has existed for some 
years past, and originated in the policy of revising 
our tariff so frequently since our war with Great 
Britain, without regard to the condition of the trea- 
sury. High rates of duty were levied to protect 
particular branches of industry, and a very large 
revenue was raised, which was absorbed in our 
public debt, till that was extinguished. 
Other causes have, however, combined to pro- 
duce our present redundant revenue, and to give an 
impulse to trade generally. The sudden and rapid 
increase during the last five years, may be ascribed, 
in a measure, to British and American legislation. 
The former, after ere ite them for a century, 
authorised the unlimited creation of joint stock 
banks, not redeeming their notes in gold or silver, 
but in the notes of the bank of England, which 
were made a lawful tender. On our side, we have 
added since 1829, $45,093,207 to our metallic cur- 
rency; and since 1830 we have increased our bank- 
ing capital from 110,000,000 to about $330,000,000; 
thus amr, # our paper circulation probably 
$60,000,000. The currency of no country can be 
so suddenly increased, without encouraging general 
speculation, and producing a very considerable ex- 
ansion of commercial credits. ‘Trade and revenue 
oo been accordingly affected by it. Our exports, 
which were at aoe | millions in 1828, rose in 1885 
to one hundred one millions; and those of 1836 
were more than one hundred and twenty millions. 
Our imports dedueting the amount exported, and 
excluding com and bullion, were in 1829, 49,500,000 
dollars; and in 1835 $123,000,000, and in the past 
year probably $150,000,000. 
The annual receipts from the sales of the public 
land in 1830, were less than two millions and a 
half; and in 1836, $24,500,000; and a much larger 





however originated or organized, to change her con- 


increase would have occurred in our revenue fram 
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customs, had not the duty on nearly one-half of our 
imports becn repealed. The produce of our agri- 
alin, and one-half in value, if not in extent, of 
the whole territory of the country, have become 
objects of speculation, contributing to enlarge very 
considerably the mass of commercial contracts and 
credits. 

The revenue of forty-seven millions and a half 
from customs and public lands in the past year, is 
obviously not to be relied upon as our permanent 
income. The spirit of speculation is already check- 
ed, and the probable embarrassments of the winter 
will sensibly affect the receipts in the present and 
the next year. But in the actual condition of our 
country, sustained as its prosperity is, by powerful 
and permanent causes, we are not authorised to an- 
ticipate the extraordinary decline in our revenue 
which occurred after the disastrous revulsion in 
1819—the consequence of 4 sudden transition from 
war to peace. In adjusting our revenue to the fu- 
ture wants of government, we should reflect that 
this is the first opportunity we have had, since the 
adoption of our constitution, to enlarge our foreign 
trade, and develope the resources of our exten- 
sive confederacy. At the outset we had but four 
years of uninterrupted commerce. In the second 
period but seven, from 1800 to 1807: and even after 
the close of the war in 1815, the trade of the coun- 
try was convulsed for six years by the change from 
war to peace, the sudden increase of state banks, 
and the fluctuating operations of the bank of the 
United States. The speculations of 1825 were 
very much confined in this country to one branch 
of trade, and were of British, not American, origin. 
No general prostration of our trade, internal and 
external, has occurred for sixteen years; and to this, 
more than to any temporary or legislative cause, 
the existing prosperity of the country ought to be 
ascribed. 

Our revenue from customs is sustained by perma- 
nent causes, and although it will fall off during the 
present and in the next year, it must increase with 
the growing foreign trade of the country. The 
cotton manufactures of Europe are steadily increas- 
ing. In Great Britain the average increase from 
1834 to 1836, was twenty per cent. In this coun- 
try, the crop of cotton in the past year, is estimat- 
shat 1,570,000 bales; being 210,000 more than was 
produced in 1835. It must also be observed, that 
while the spirit of speculation has raised other 
commodities to extravagant prices, cotton, other ar- 
ticles of export, and foreign merchandise generally, 
the sources of our revenue, have not been much 
higher than usual. A crisis in commercial affairs 
could not, therefore, as in 1819, cause any very 
considerable reduction, and any decline would be 
but temporary. The rapid growth too of our wealth 
and population, and the extension of our settled 
territory, enlarge the demand for foreign supplies, 
and in any prospective adjustment of the tariff, the 

ermanent increase of our foreign commerce should 
be more regarded than a temporary depression re- 
sulting from overtrading. 

We may anticipate a greater decline in our revenue 
from public lands, ~— not to the extent which 
has been estimated. The receipts in the last quar- 
ter, notwithstanding the extraordinary demand for 
money were, as nearly as they can be ascertained, 
four millions and a half. The revenue for the pre- 
sent and the next year, will fall far below that of 
1836; but in estimating our future income from our 
public lands, we must not be governed by the an- 
nual receipts in former years. Many causes exist 
now, which must considerably enlarge this source 
of revenue. We have within six years purchased 
of the Indians ninety millions of acres within our 
settled boundaries, and removed the tribes beyond 
the Mississippi. This must accelerate the sale and 

settlement of these lands. We have too within a 
few years rapidly multiplied our internal improve- 
ments in the interior, in every direction, and in 
many instances, through large tracts*of the public 
lands. It is as easy for the emigrant to reach IIli- 
nois at this time, as it was to go to Utica in New 
York twenty years ago. The area of settlement is 
thus enlarged in the south, and in the west, to an 
extent very far beyond its former boundaries. The 
states in the north west are growing with astonish- 
ing rapidity; while the laboring population of Ma- 
ryland, Virginia and North Carolina, is rapidly 
moving off to the south western states. 
Should the sales of our public lands be limited to 
actual settlers, as is proposed by the committee on 
ublic lands, some, though not a very considerable 
reduction in the revenue, may be anticipated. No- 
thing short of suspending the sales, a policy which 
this government never would adopt, can prevent us 
from receiving a large income from this source. 

One, and not the least of the evils resulting from 

a surplus revenue, is an extraordinary increase of 


been caused by extinguishing Indian titles, and re- 
moving the tribes. We have appropriated for these 
objects, since the 4th of March, 1829, 26,982,068 
dollars; and our Indian wars have and will cost us 
not less than $13,000,000, making an aggregate of 
about $40,000,000. Such heavy expenditures, for 
similar objects, cannot be anticipated hereafter, and 
our federal expenses for all purposes ought not to 
be estimated at more than twenty millions of dol- 
lars. Even that amount is much more than we 
have hitherto deemed compatible with the necessa- 
ry wants of an economical government; and a just 
regard to economy should prevent us at least from 
making provision, in anticipation, for a larger go- 
vernment expenditure. 

Unless, however, prompt measures are taken to 
reduce our revenue, we may anticipate a rapid in- 
crease of our expenses, and the recurrence, in a 
few years, of another surplus for deposite or distri- 
bution. To avoid these evils, the only safe and 
prudent course is to diminish the income of the go- 
vernment. The committee are of opinion that 
some unnecessary taxes, not yielding much reve- 
nue, may be repealed, and that a general reduction 
should be made in one or the other sources of our 
income to the extent of seven millions of dollars.— 
The actual condition of our finances does not war- 
rant a less reduction. 

Without arresting the progress of the settlement 
of the country, this reduction cannot be made in 
our receipts from public lands. But even if such 
an unwise and unjust proposition were made, and 
the question should be presented whether we should 
relinquish our income from this source, or reduce 
our revenue from customs, there are great conside- 
rations, involving even the stability of our confede- 
racy, why the latter should be preferred to the for- 
mer. 

Our public lands are the common property of the 
union in the ratio to representation. No tax can 
ever be imposed, the burden of which will, in the 
spirit of our federal constitution, fall in the like ra- 
tiv among the states. On the contrary, the reve- 
nue from customs is the most unequal and unjust 
plan of taxation that could have been devised; and 
the design of our constitution will never be fulfill- 
ed until it is wholly reformed. The agricultural 
states should never permit a common fund to be de- 
stroyed, or permanently distributed, in order that, 
- oe our taxes upon manufactures, the 
chief burden of supporting the federal government 
should be thrown upon them. 

In justice to the new as well as to the old states, 
the sales of the public lands ought not to be sus- 
eagpe nor should they be converted into a fund 
or annual distribution among the states. What- 
ever reduction is made should fall upon our revenue 
from customs. In examining the various articles 
upon which duties are now fevied, the committee 
find very few remaining that do not directly or in- 
directly come in competition with some branches 
of our own industry. Those which are exclusive- 
ly foreign do not yield an aggregate amount of du- 
ty exceeding one hundred thousand dollars. Many 
others, which have been heretofore classed among 
the non-protected articles, might be included in 
the favored list, with quite as much justice as 
those which have been so considered ever since it 
has been the policy of government to make any 
such distinction. But if the duties on all that are 
classed with the non-protected were repealed, it 
would not reduce the revenue one million of dol- 
lars. An adequate reduction cannot be made with- 
out diminishing or repealing the duties on what are 
denominated protected articles; in other words, 
without modifying the «ct of the 2d of March, 
1833, commonly called the compromise act. 

In approaching this question, the committee are 
fully aware of the importance of the interests in- 
volved, and of the anxiety of capitalists who are 
extensively engaged in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of commodities which may be affected by 
any reduction of our taxes. But the question 
whether we shall continue to sustain their income 
by our laws, must yield to the indispensable ne- 
cessity of reducing our revenue to the wants of 
the government. The actual condition of our finan- 
ces demands this and makes it our duty to examine 
thoroughly the foundation upon which the claims 
of our capitalists to exclusive and perpetual pro- 
tection rest, and to exhibit the very unjust opera- 
tiorf of the compromise act upon the people and 
states of our confederacy. 

Prior to 1816, the primary object of every duty 
was to support government, and pay the public 
debt; every tariff and every tax originated in a 
want of money. The duties were levied on im- 

orts generally, and the encouragement of manu- 

tures was wholly incidental to the power of col- 
lecting a revenue from customs. There was no 





our federal expenses. A part of this increase has 








distinction; then, between protected and non-pro-{ 
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tected articles; for the latter were genera} t 
at the highest rates. When a duty was ml an 
as a tax, and defended as an incidental] ENCOUPe 
ment to some branch of industry at home, i * 
uniformly advocated as a temporary burdey, ,. 
the consumer, for which he would be indemi 
in a few years by a cheaper domestic suppl 7 
government wanted money, the taxes were , 
rate, and the consumers seldom troubled themse 
to inquire into the wisdom of the discrimingg, 
or the soundness of the principles, of congres, 

At the close of the war with Great By 
manufactures of the country had been protg, 
for eight years by an almost total prohibitio, 
foreign merchandise, and by the sacrifices of ,, 
culture and commerce. When peace rey) 
the latter interests were destined again to » 
per, and there was danger that the sudden ren, 
of our intercourse with foreign nations, with y, 
we exchanged productions, would give a blow 
manufactures from which they would not re) 
in many years. There was a general dein 
moderate the shock, and the duties levied } 
tariff of 1816, were in some instances higher 
would have been otherwise adopted; and ners 
rily much higher than they were before the, 
owing to its heavy expenses. From that tiz 
struggle occurred at almost every session, for », 
protection, and the duties were continually yj 
till they reached their maximum in 182, 
rious expedients were resorted to, to sustain th 
Our expenditures were rapidly increased with 
the least regard to economy, to create a necey 
for revenue. The duties on mercliandise ey 
sively of foreign origin were repealed to prey 
our protecting duties; and now, when all these 
pedients have failed, an attempt is made, not, 
to perpetuate, but to increase them by any 
distributing the proceeds of our public lands, 

The system was modified by the acts of the 
July, 1832, and the 2d of March, 1833. This 
act, though proposing a reduction of duty, 
tains some provisions to take effect in 1842, w 
will probably be repealed. ‘To exact cash du 
and to deny to our foreign trade the priviley 
deposite, is a policy which has never yet bees 
troduced into any other civilized commercial « 
try; and to assess the duty on the market vak 
foreign merchandise, at every port in the U 
States, would give us as many rates of duties a 
have ports, in direct violation of the constitu 
But the committee do not propose to anticipalt 
discussion of these questions, or any of the} 
visions of the act of 1833, which do not inte 
with the proposed reduction of the revenue. 
deem it, octdinnn important to examine the | 
ciple of the compromise act, and to expose it 
just operation at this time. 

The modern innovation upon our ancient h 
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the actual duty on imported merchandisés , 
ternal tax on the consumers in 1835, &™ 
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levying duties on foreign merchandise, ceveg@™Ment. Th 
by collecting our revenue, exclusively {rom MMajority of 
portion which comes in competition with ougiM@elled by o 
industry, reverses the whole design of the confi! establis 
tion; which certainly contemplated that our GiiMther branc 
for federal purposes should be levied i 2 ™iMepitalists 
representation as nearly as it was practicable Hic‘, exemy 
The previous acts, repealing duties on LO'MMMciprocity 
tected articles, and the act of March, 18%3iMtdemnified 
calculated to make our taxes as unequal 2 \iMPrests of th 
ble. There is a wide difference between the MM In other 
tion of a tariff on merchandise similar to “'¥MMnd a conso 
and on that which is exclusively forelg). kpensive, : 
we collect twenty millions on the latter, theiherever it 
are general through the union, and the P"@iMperation e] 
no corresponding commodity at home 1s "He equal, 
it. The tariff operates as a tax to that ex'e™MMind can ne 
no further, and the whole amount goes !"EMMates sprea 
treasury for the support of government. NBloyments, 
gains any advantage over another, and 0° BM It is imy 
is made tributary to any capitalist, or co™P"MMong the 
But when twenty millions are collected “MMtent with 
tected articles, the tax indirectly extends } le member 
whole mass of our own productions and "™MManently m 
tures, which are raised in price, anda mvc! #iMibutary, n 
amount is levied upon the consumers ws On of their 
try, in addition to the twenty millions for “' RF one stat 
port of government. In 1835 the merchat@ver the prc 
ported for consumption liable to duty, @"MMe the cha 
the value exported, amounted to about * reign trad 
millions, and yielded a duty of twenty © Bpticted, exc 
The value of similar merchandise of domestic he con 
in that year, may be estimated at about ert xternal, | 
dollars. Some of these branches, espe®!*™ apres of Ey 
beyond the mountains, are not so much “mire the 
by our duties; but the prices of far the late"BAve no co, 
portion are regulated in a great measul® Bichange of 
tax we impose. Assuming that articles Bprpose of 
value of only $150,000,000, were so ae Pr state: 
to the extent of 25 per cent. which 18 mer of t 
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in addition to the twenty millions 
Hees into the treasury. It is impossible 
r certain what amount of tax these protected 
nis of industry have for their own profit, 
eo pa the difference between American and 
‘ ean labor, thus indirectly collected from the 
Se ait since 1789. But we know that the 
me have paid on foreign merchandise, from 1789 
"836, inclusive, (see statement A), more than 
29 000,000, besides probably thirty millions for 
expenses of collection. More than one-half of 
is aggregate has been levied on protected articles. 
though we cannot ascertain the amount of this 
ternal tax upon the consumers for the last forty- 
cht years, we can form some estimate of it in 
» years. At the manufacturers’ convention in 
ew York in 1831, they estimated the annual pro- 
ct of their industry, omitting some branches, at 
pre than two hundred millions. From their great 
4 uninterrupted prosperity since then, the annual 
ue of their products at the present time, ought 
sbably to be estimated at $300,000,000. If the 
ver proportion of this amount is not raised in 
ue by duties on foreign merchandise, then are 
ey, as protecting duties, wholly inoperative and 
necessary. This indirect tax upon the consump- 
on of our own productions, cannot be estimated at 
ss than twice the amount of duty collected on 
milar foreign merchandise, or forty millions an- 
lly. 
The prices of protected produce and manufac- 
resat home and abroad, are regulated by the in- 
istry of those countries where labor is uniforml 
peaper than it is in the United States. Until 
ur population resembles that of Europe, and our 
imate is as genial as that of the sugar islands, 
yrconsumers must pay for both foreign and do- 
estic merchandise, a price equal to the cost 
broad, the charges of importation, the duty and 
e merchants’ profit upon all. How much the 
yoregate of all these amounts to in the progress 
near half a century, it is impossible to calcu- 
te. We know, however, that one of the items 
mounts to more than $350,000,000; and the prince- 
establishments scattered over the U. States, anJ 
e fact that the annual produce of their industry 
ay be estimated at $300,000,000, afford ample evi- 
ence that other treasuries than that of the govern- 
ent, have drawn a much larger amount from the 
bor of the consumers. 
Such is the operation of those protecting duties, 
hich it is proposed to continue, for the purpose 
dividing our surplus revenue, hereafter. Such 
e system of taxation which the compromise act, 
it is called, makes perpetual in a confederacy of 
tes, three-fourths of which are not engaged to 
y extent in these protected branches of industry. 
ccording to the provisions and indirect opera- 
on of that act, we must levy sixty millions an- 
ally upon the consumption of the country, in 
der to collect twenty for the use of govern- 
ent. The entire population of most, and a large 
ajority of all the states, must be forever com- 
elled by our laws to sustain immense and power- 
i! establishments, which are overshadowing all 
ther branches of industry; while our privileged 
apitalists and corporations are alone to be, in ef- 
c’, exempt from taxation, well satisfied with a 
ciprocity of duties so long as they are ultimately 
deinnified by an indirect tax upon the other in- 
resis of the country. 
In other countries, with a crowded population 
da consolidated government, this system is less 
Xpensive, though manifestly unjust and impolitic, 
herever it is adopted. But whatever may be its 
eration elsewhere, it is wholly inconsistent with 
ne equal, just and free basis of our institutions; 
can never be perpetuated in a confederacy of 
iles spread over a vast continent, differing in em- 
loyments, interests, soil and climate. 
tis impossible to make a protecting tax equal 
mong the states. It is, as such, wholly incon- 
tent with the constitutional and political rights of 
members of our confederacy. We cannot per- 
“nently make twenty of the states of the union 
ibutary, not to the other six, but to a small por- 
ou of their population. The produce of the labor 
_ One state should, by law, enjoy no advantages 
ver the produce of labor in another, whatever may 
€ character of its industry; nor should the 
n trade of any one state in the union be re- 
‘icted, except from political necessity. 
$ € commerce of a confederacy, internal and 
ernal, should be wholly free. “The manufac- 
res of Europe, as well as of the United States, 
Pquire the produce of our agriculture, and we 
ich ho constitutional right to restrict the mutual 
“ange of our commodities exclusively for the 
profits of individuals in 
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effectually and perpetually compelled by our laws 
to purchase his supplies from the manufacturer 
or producer in some distant state, on terms which 
give the latter an advantage of thirty, forty or 
fifty per cent. and in some instances more. This 
plan of taxation is unjust in any form and to any 
extent, but to collect, as is proposed, millions be- 
yond the wants of government, merely for the pur- 
pose of distribution, would render its inequality and 
oppression intolerable. 

These protecting duties can be no longer defended 
as temporary taxes upon consumption, for which 
the country will be indemnified by a cheap and 
and abundant ely of domestic produce and ma- 
nufactures. It will be seen by examining the state- 
ment B, how utterly fallacious have been all such 
predictions and speculations, from the date of the 
report of our first secretary of the treasury, in 
1790, down to the present day. That statement 
exhibits the quantity and value of the most im- 
portant protected merchandise imported in fifteen 
years to September, 1835, and some for the year 
ending 30th June last. 

Previous to 1821 our laws did not require regular 
returns, and little reliance can be placed on esti- 
mates. So far from redeeming the pledges, so re- 
peatedly given to the country, that foreign merehan- 
dise would be excluded, our importations have al- 
ways been and are now steadily increasing, and al- 
most uniformly in aratio even greater than our rapid 
increase of population. Our manufactures, how- 
ever prosperous, cannot more than keep pace with 
the growth of the country, so long as our boundaries 
of settlement continue to be enlarged, and our agri- 
cultural population spreads in the south and west. 
We have never had an adequate supply of labor, 
and even that is comparatively diminishing, as the 
spirit and facility of emigration increase, and the 
theatre of settlementenlarges. Such is the existin 
demand for labor for our modern improvements an 
enlarged industry—for our mines, factories, rail 
roads, and canals, that we can scarce procure suffi- 
cient to cultivate the soil. Besides, so long as we 
supply all Europe with raw materials, and our ex- 
ports continue to increase, as they willdo, we must 
take her manufactures in return. While peace con- 
tinues, nations will exchange their surplus produc- 
tions; and that commerce will constantly increase, 
in defiance of allourrevenue laws. The consumers 
of this country can expect no relief from the pro- 
tecting system till this continent shall have become 
settled, and a dense and impoverished population 
reduces the price of labor to the European standard. 
Till then, they must pay an annual tribute of mil- 
lions, to add to the number, wealth, and power of 
our capitalists and corporations. 

Statement B gives the importations for each year 
ending the 30th September, from 1821 to 1835. The 
returns are not complete for 1836, though a few are 
stated for the year ending the 30th June last. The 
aggregate imports for that year, including coin and 
bullion, was $185,631,410. Had the importations 
for 1836 been taken into the comparison, a much 
larger increase would have been exhibited; but the 
trade of that year was augmented by extraordinary 
causes, and is therefore excluded. The comparison 
made is between the seven years ending in 1821, 
and in 1835—the first and the last seven of the fif- 
teen years. Thereal increase is much larger than 
the apparent, in consequence of constant improve- 
ments in machinery, and the competition among na- 
tions. The value of imports at the present day re- 
presents, in many instances, more than double the 
quantity the same amount would have represented 
twenty years ago. 

In the last seven years, to 1835, the average in- 
crease over the first seven—that is, in seven] years, 
is on the following articles, viz: 

Brass manufactures - - 

Glass ware - : : 

China ware : . ‘ 

‘arthen and stone ware - 

Steel B46 1 6am 

Leather manufactures, the last five 

over the first five years, from 
1826 to 1835 © 45a - 624 

The only article, the importation of which has not 
increased, is hemp; and for the very unsatisfactory 
reason, that the laws of other countries are more 
friendly to our navigation than our own, and our 
ships are supplied abroad. 

Voollen manufactures. Stuff goods have been ad- 
mitted free of duty for three years past. Other 
manufactures of wool have been protected by a high 
duty; and, more effectually to diminish importations, 
cash duties are exacted, to take effect from the date 
of importation. The aggregate increase of worsted 
and woollens is in the last, over the first seven years, 
about $1,700,000, being 22 per cent. in seven years. 
The greatest amount imported in any one year 0 
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the first seven, was $11,752,595, and in the last, 



























































































$16,831,557; being $4,000,000 more than had been 
imported in any one year since these returns were 
edeved. If the quantities. instead of the values, 
could be esta paved, it would exhibit a greater in- 
crease. The worsted goods imported in the year end- 
ing the 30th of June, 1836, amounted to $7,099,370; 
woollens, $13,614,643; making an aggregate of 
$20,714,013. 

Cotton manufactures. This branch was protected 
by a heavy square yard duty in 1816, which has 
been subsequently increased. The average increase 
annually in the last over the first seven years is 
more thana million. The highest amount imported 
in any one of the first seven years was $12,509,516; 
in the last, $16,090,224. The first year of the six- 
teen was $7,788,514, and the last, $15,367,585.— 
When it is considered how much the price of this 
fabric has been reduced in every country in the last 
twenty years, and that the same value now generally 
represents twice the peony it did formeriy, some 
ilea may be formed of the immense increase in this 
branch of ourimportations. The amount imported in 
the year ending the 30th June last was $18,927,250. 

Tron and steel manufactures. By adopting specific 
rates of duty on many of these manufactures, the 
consumers are taxed much more heavily than they 
are aware of; besides which, the heavy charges of 
transportation give our own manufactures a great 
advantage. he importations, notwithstanding, 
have increased very rapidly. The aggregate amount 
imported in the first seven years was $19,141,183; 
in the last, $27,824,141; being an increase in seven 
years of 45 percent. The highest annual importa- 
tion in the first term, was $3,525,433; in the last, 
$4,827,461; and in the first year of the sixteen 
$1,630,129; in the last, $4,827,461. The amount 
imported in the year ending the 30th June last was 
$7,717,910. 

Bar iron. The aggregate quantity imported in 
the first seven years was 3,998,021, and in the last 
7,106,381 hundred weight, or about 200,000 tons in 
the former period, and 355,000 tons in the latter; 
being an increase of 774 per cent. in seven years. 
The consumption of iron was rapidly increasing in 
every country, owing to the application of it to a va- 
riety of new purposes. But another, and much 
more important source of consumption, has recentl 
grown out of the improvement in rail roads, whic 
promises to give ample employment for years to 
come to iron works at home and abroad. The de- 
mand for this new use cannot even be now supplied, 
and the price of rail road iron has consequently risen 
very considerably. By devoting labor to this new 
and increasing branch of the iron manufacture, other 
branches have advanced in price. Although our 
iron-masters find the latter mare profitable than rail 
road iron, the British, by going largely into this new 
branch, have given an impulse to all others in every 
country. There will undoubtedly be a rapid increase 
of rail roads in Europe and America, which must 
very much enlarge the demand. Whatever may 
have been the motives, heretofore, for imposing a 
protecting duty, none is now required; for this mo- 
dern improvement has created a market for it which 
affords it a protection far more permanent and effec- 
tual than thrice the amount of our existing duty.— 
As a protection, our duty is rendered wholly abor- 
tive; for all the iron-masters of Europe and America 
cannot, taking a series of years tugether, supply the 
demand for rail roads and all other purposes. 

Sugar. This is alsocharged with a specific duty 
equal to sixty or seventy per cent. on the estimated 
cost of production abroad. The aggregate quantity 
imported in the first seven years of the statement, was 
536,363,592 pounds, and in the last, 664,371,508 
pounds; being an increase of about 24 per cent. in 
seven years. The highest importation in the first term 
was 94,378,814, and in the last, 126,039,239 pounds. 
The importation of molasses has also increased near 
20 per cent. in seven years. The greatest quantity 
imported in the first seven years was 13,843,045, 
and in the last, 18,971,603 gallons. The culture of 
sugar is or uncertain in our climate. If the esti- 
mate made by the convention in New York be cor- 
rect, there has been no increase in this branch since 
1831. They estimated the crop at 40,000 hogsheads 
in 1823, and at 100,000 in 1831. The crop of the 
present year has been estimated at 90,000, but, in 
consequence of an early frost, it is said, will hot pro- 
duce over 75,000 hogsheads. Since the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana, the consumers have paid about 
$76,000,000, for the protecting duty on sugar and 
molasses, besides about $30,000,000 probably in the 
increased price of our domestic sugar. The quan- 
tity imported in the year ending the 30th of June 








last was 174,607,506 pounds. 

Salt. The duty on salt was first laid by the ta- 
riff of 1789, was afterwards increased, but subse- 
quently repealed by the act of the 3d of March, 1807, 


f| when we had an overflowing treasury. It was re- 





newed during the war, as a war duty. The aggre- 
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ate quantity imported in the first seven years of 
e fifteen was 32,019,575, and in the last, 38,779,371 
bushels; being an increase of about twenty-one per 
cent,in seven years. Sait has been protected from 
1789 to the present time: for although the duty was 
repealed from 1808 to 1814, our embargo, other re- 
strictions, and war, were much more efficient than 
the duty. After near half a century we import 
about as much as is manufactured in the United 
States, even including those establishments in the 
interior with which foreign salt cannot interfere. 
Coal. The duty on coal commenced with the ta- 
riff of 1789, at two cents a bushel. The statement 
referred to exhibits the importation of coal for fifteen 
years. The aggregate quantity imported in the first 
seven years was 6,038,027, and in the last 12,251,642 
bushels; being an increase of more than one hundred 
per cent. in seven years. It is not practicable to 
obtain a statement of the produce of all the mines in 
the United States; but it will be sufficient to show 
the immense increase in the consumption of coal, by 
referring to the progress of three mines of anthra- 
cite coal, (see statement C). The annual produce, 
in 1820, was 365, and in 1836, 682,429 tons. The 
increase of all the mines in the same neighborhood, 
for the present year, is estimated at 250,000 tons. 
While our importations of foreign coal have in- 
creased in seven years, ending in September, 1835, 
over the seven years endingin 1827, more than one 
hundred per cent. a new branch of the coal trade has 
grown up from nothing to 682,429 tons. The whole 
amount of coal imported in 1821 was but 17,000 
tons; and in 1836 it was about 60,000 tons, and has 
been more. The increased consumption in these 
branches alone—but a small proportion of the coal 
trade of the United States—since 1820, is from about 
17,000 to 750,000 tons; and, as a writer in defence 
of the coal duty informs us, we are in the present 
year to add 250,000, making a million of tons.— 
ithout this, however, the consumption in these 
branches has increased to forty-four times the quan- 
tity consumed sixteen vears ago. Itis very evident 
that our coal companies have a much more power- 
ful protection than any which the duty affords them. 
Causes far more effectual and controlling than all our 
revenue laws, have within a few years, created an 
extraordinary demand for coal, which must increase 
permanently. The destruction of our forests, the 
increase of our population, and the enlarged appli- 
cation of coal to manufacturing and other purposes, 
must enable the producers, taking a series of years 
together, not only to regulate the quantity, but the 
price of this commodity. With such evidence of 
the rapid and permanent increase of the consump- 
tion of coal, the continuance of the duty as a protec- 
tion cannot be justified. The whole duty in 1835 
was but about $100,000; and although that imported 
now is more than three times the quantity in 1821, 
the whole does not equal twice the annual consump- 
tion of the town of Wheeling, in Virginia. The 
statement below, though relating to other countries, 
will show the immense product of coal, and its vari- 
ous uses, and proves how utterly insignificant our 
importation of 60,000 tons is, when compared with 
the aggregate consumption of the United States.— 
The following is the estimated annual produce of 
the coal mines in England and Wales, under the dif- 
ferent heads of consumption: 





By the Sere - - 20,804,570 tons. 
Iron furnaces - - 3,000,000 
Manufactories . - 4,550,000 
Steamboats - - - 3,000,000 
Exported - - - 615,925 

Total, - - 31,970,495 


Wheat. A duty of 25 cents a bushel was imposed 
on wheat, in 1824. Notice is taken of this item in 
this report, merely for the purpose of proving its 
insignificance as a protecting duty. It is an insult 
to the agricultural interest to attach any importance 
to itas a measure of protection. Statement D shows 
that the whole quantity of wheat imported into all 
our Atlantic ports, from the time the duty was laid, 
in 1824, to the 30th of September, 1835, embrac- 
ing a term of eleven. years, was but 4,832 bushels 
—about 440 bushels a year. Notwithstanding the 
extraordinary state of trade, and the display made 
about Black Sea, Baltic and German wheat, during 
1836, the whole quantity imported in the year end- 
ing the 30th September last, at all the ports on the 
seabord, (except the third quarter of the year, at 
Boston), was but.317,883 bushels, paying less than 
$80,000 duty. In an agricultural country like this, 
remote as it is from other grain-growing countries, 
our farmers have nothing to apprehend from im- 
portations. There are but two causes that can bring 
wheat from abroad: a failure of crops, when impor- 
tations would be desired by all; and the occasional 
recurrence of a redundant currency. 

The importations of wheat in 1836 were not owing 
to the former cause. Although our crops have par- 
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tially failed in some of the states, there is not famine, 
and the deficiency is not the sole cause of the pre- 
sent high price. We have had aredundant currency, 
which encouraged speculation, and raised the prices 
of commodities generally so high, as to produce 
importations in 1836, without regard to the actual 
wants of the country. A sudden and large addition 
to our metallic and paper currency has made us im- 
porters of wheat; and had it been practicable, the 
same cause might have made us importers of the 
soil which produced it. 

The duty on wheat is of no consequence in our 
trade with Europe, or any other branch of our com- 
merce abroad. By referring to the table D, it will 
be seen that its operation is almost entirely con- 
fined to our Canadian frontier. But even there, the 
importations were of very little consequence till 
1835; then the duty did not amount to sixty thou- 
sand dollars, and the imports for 1836 were not half 
the quantity. The duty on wheat —— very in- 
juriously on our trade with Upper Canada. When 
it was laid in 1824, we were the millers and expor- 
ters of the Canadians. By imposing a duty of twen- 
ty-five cents, and refusing the drawback on expor- 
tation on that frontier, we have destroyed this branch 
of trade, as faras the law could be executed. That, 
however, could not be effected on the St. Lawrence 
and the Niagara. The most serious objection to this 
duty is, that it enables the British government to 
carry out a policy which it wisely adopted some 
years ago. ‘The produce of the United States is not 
only admitted into Canada free of duty, but enjoys 
all the advantages of Canadian produce in the con- 
sumption of Great Britain. She thus secures the 
carrying of our produce, while we, by our own laws, 
deny ourselves the profit of exporting the produce 
of Upper Canada, and of furnishing that country 
with supplies. We force trade through the St. 
Lawrence, instead of encouraging it through our 
canals, rivers and lakes; into which channels it 
would have long since flowed, but for our own laws. 
Such is the whole operation of our duty on wheat: 
it affords no protection whatever to agriculture, 
while, with the aid of other laws equally unwise, 
it almost destroys our commerce with Upper Cana- 
da, and increases the navigation of Great Britain. 

Such is the present condition and the operation 
of protecting duties on some of the most prominent 
branches of our industry. The enlargement and 
prosperity of our manufactures, and the existence 
of these duties for near half a century, no longer 
warrant a continuance of these heavy charges upon 
the consumption of the country, under the pretend- 
ed necessity of sustaining against foreign competi- 
tion, capitalists and corporations, the annual pro- 
duce of whose mines, factories and plantations is 
estimated at three hundred millions of dollars. The 
agricultural and commercial interests might with 
more justice claim the protection of government; 
and, as an indemnity for the sacrifices of half a cen- 
tury, ask for a tax upon that capital, nineteen- 
twentieths of which has been drawn from their la- 
bor. With a surplus of fifty millions in money 
and stock, and an income from customs and public 
lands beyond the wants of government, they have 
at least a right to demand that the whole burden of 
supporting government, and sustaining our capital- 
ists and corporations, should not be thrown upon 
them. If our protected industry, great, growing, 
and profitable as it is, cannot now protect itself, it 
never will; and it is time for every consumer to de- 
termine whether he will submit to perpetual taxation 
for any such purpose. The statements appended to 
this report prove conclusively that, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary increase of our own manufactures, 
our met from abroad, through natural and un 
controllable causes, are constantly increasing. We 
cannot apologise for the continuance of these taxes, 
by holding out any prospect of relief, now or here- 

ter. It is time, therefore, that the system, as 
such, should be gradually reformed; that all branch- 
es of our industry should be placed on the same 
footing; and that our taxes should give no advantage 
to one man over another. No state nor section of 
this confederacy should hereafter be made perma- 
nently tributary to another by the operation of our 
revenue laws. 

Unequal and unjust as our taxes are, it is not 
proposed to remoye them in a mode which might 
shock any branch of industry. The immense in- 
crease of the consumption of coal, and the compara- 
tively insignificant quantity imported from abroad, 
clearly show that the prosperity of this branch is 
wholly independent of the duty. It is required 
neither for protection nor revenue, and the commit- 
tee recommend its repeal. They also propose to re- 
peal the duty remaining on salt; one-half was re- 
pealed by the act of July 14, 1832, without destroy- 
ing our salt works, as was predicted; and the re- 
mainder may be taken off, with little injury to them 





and great benefit to the country. Such a tax ought 
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not to be continued with an overflowing treasury 
The committee further recommend a genera] Redes: 
tion of our imposts, to the extent of seven millions 
For the reasons stated in this report, they haye os 
endeavored to selec: articles which would not ae 
our industry: the duties upon all these, of an “ 
perenne whatever, have already been repealed —_ 
or were they disposed to repeal the duties yp, 
articles paying a fon duty than twenty per + ay 
while other branches of industry, with no highe; 
claims, were protected by duties of 30, 50, and y . 
wards of 100 per cent. So long as the principle of 
protection is continued, justice requires that they 
should at least be equalized. That is the basis of 
the adjustment in the act of the 2d March, 1833 _ 
By that act, all duties over 20 per cent. were to be 
gradually abolished. The committee propose th, 
same measure, but recommend a different proces, 
of reduction. By the tariff of 1833, the excess ¢ 
duties over 20 per cent. were to be reduced orp. 
tenth on the 31st of December, 1833; one-tenth th. 
31st of December, 1835; one-tenth the 31st of p,. 
cember, 1837; and one-tenth the 31st of Decembe; 
1839: the remainder of the excess was to be take; 
off, one-half on the 31st of December, 1841, and th, 
other on the 30th of June, 1842. Of these, the ty, 
first reductions have already been made. In esti. 
mating the excess for future years, 1834 is consi. 
dered a better criterion than 1835 or 1836, when the 
importations were unusually large. The excess of 
duty on the gross revenue accruing in the year end. 
ing 30th September, 1834, (see statement E), was 
$9,400,000; from this is to be deducted the dray. 
back on the quantity exported, which would pro. 
bably leave the excess of duty over 20 per cent. oy 
the quantity remaining for consumption at seve) 
millions. Assuming that as the net excess, ani 
that the same amount of importations should couti. 
nue till 1842, the following would be the prospec. 
tive operation of the act of the 2d March, 1833: 


Excess $7,000,000 
Deduct one-tenth 31st Dec. 1837 700,000 
6,300,000 
Deduct one-tenth 31st Dec. 1539 630,000 
5,670,000 
Deduct one-half 31st Dec. 1841 2,835,000 
2,835,000 
Deduct one-half 30th June, 1842 2,835,000 


Thus the act proposes to reduce the excess 
1,330,000 dcllars in five years, and 5,670,000 dol- 
lars in six months. {f the state of our finances did 
not oblige us to anticipate this reduction of our re- 
venue, motives of policy should induce us to 
change this extraordinary and unequal process of 
reduction. With a foreign trade constantly, and 
permanently increasing, our manufactures will be 
as mnch affected in 1842 as they will be in 1838,— 
If they can, as is proposed, stand a recuction of 
near six millions of this excess in six months, they 
will certainly be little affected by taking off the 
third of seven millions every six for eighteen 
months. The committee, therefore, propose that 
one-third of the excess should be reduced on the 
30th September next, one-half of the remainder 
on the 31st of March, 1838; and the other half 00 
the 30th September, 1838. Assuming ah excess ol 
seven millions, the reduction would be, viz: 

$7,000,000 


One-third, September 30, 1837, 2,333,333 

4,666,667 
One-half, March 31, 1858 2,333,333 
One-half, September 30, 1838 2,333,333 


Such a reduction would increase and diminis! 
with the rise and fall of importations, and could not 
materially affect these branches of industry, p? 
ducing annually, as is estimated, three hundred mil 
lions, and distributed, as this reduction would be, 
among them all. Besides, even after these high 
duties are reduced to twenty per cent. they will 
still, with the charges of importation, cash duties, 
and short credits, enjoy a protection of my to fil 
ty per cent. and, on heavy and cheap mere andise, 
much more. As to the proprietors of our salt 
works, iron works and coal mines beyond the meu! 
tains, our imposts do not affect them, as they ¢0)°! 
a natural monopoly, and regulate both the price 
the quantity of their productions. 

It is the vice of our plan of levying taxes for th 
support of government, that we can make no ehang’ 
in our revenue laws without affecting some interes'- 
In the progress of our legislation, and of our iter 
course with foreign nations for the last half cext!- 
ry, with our tariffs, embargoes, non-intercourse and 
war, the burden and sacrifices have fallen om the 
non-protected, the profits on the protected, branches 
of our industry. A period has arrived, whe * 
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measure of an opposite character is demanded by 
the highest considerations. It is the duty of all 
snterests to yield to the paramount necessity of re- 
ducing the revenue of the United States to the 
wants of the government; and the committee re- 
port a bill for that purpose. 


A. 
tement of the revenue annually collected from the 
po the United States by duties on foreign 
merchandise. 




















March 4) | In 1813] $13,224,623 25 
1789, to (| 1814] 5,998,772 08 
Dec. 31, | 1815] 7,282,942 22 

1791/$4,399,473 09 || 1816} 36,306,874 88 
In 1792| 3,443,070 85 1817| 26,283,348 49 
1793| 4,255,306 56 1818| 17,176,385 00 
1794| 4,801,065 28 1819| 20,283,608 76 
1795| 5,588,461 26 1820| 15,005,612 15 
1796| 6,567,987 94 1821] 13,004,447 15 
1797| 7,549,649 65 1822| 17,589,761 94 
1793| 7,106,061 93 || 1823] 19,088,483 44 
1799| 6,610,449 31 | 1824) 17,878,325 71 
1800| 9,080,932 73 || 1825) 20,098,713 45 
1801/19,750,778 93 || 1826] 23,841,331 77 
1802) 12,438,235 74 1827| 19,712,283 29 
1803| 10,479,417 61 1828| 23,205,523 64 
1804) 11,093,565 33 1829| 22,681,965 91 
1805| 12,936,487 04 1830| 21,922,391 39 
1806| 14,667,693 17 | 1831] 24,224,441 7 
1807| 15,845,521 61 || 1832] 28,465,237 24 
1808| 16,363,550 58 | 1833| 29,032,508 91 
1809| 7,296,020 58 |} 1834) 16,214,957 15 
1810) 8,583,309 31 |; 1835] 19,391,310 59 
1811) 13,313,222 73 || 1836 23,000,000 00 

1812| 8,953,777 53 
| } * 682,547,842 84 





[The other tables appended to the report are so 
large that they cannot cunveniently be published. 
[ Eds. Globe. 





THE RESTRAINING LAW OF NEW YORK. 
To the editor of the Argus: 

Sir: Having permission of the author of the en- 
closed letter to make such use of it as I shall deem 
proper, I send it to you for insertion in your paper. 

lt contains the views of an eminent and able 
financier in relation to the repeal, in part, of the re- 
straining law. ‘These views are entitled to great 
consideration. ‘They are the result of many years’ 
observation and experience, and will doubtless be 
very satisfactory, not only to the members of the 
present legislature, but to the reading community 
generally. Yours, &c. LEON’D MAISON. 

January 4th, 1837. 


ee 


New York, 20th Dec. 1836. 

Str: Thad the honor to receive your letter of 
10th September last, respecting the restraining act 
of the state, and the conditions on which it might 
be repealed. You allowed so much time for the 
answer, that I postponed the consideration of the 
subject. Subsequently, an indisposition which 
confined me five weeks, put it out of my power to 
attend to it, and now I have neither the time nor 
the strength necessary for athorough investigation. 
I pray you to excuse the delay; but the subject is 
familiar to me; and I feel some confidence in the 
correctness of the general principles, on which are 
founded the views which [ will submit to your con- 
sideration. 


Permit me, in the first place, to refer to the opi- 
nion which I expressed six years ago, and before I 
was connected with any bank. In the “Considera- 
tions on Currency, and the Banking System of the 
United States,’ published Ist January, 1831, I 
said, “The peohibition (by private persons, &c.) 
to issue any species of paper, that can be put into 
circulation as money, is perfectly proper, and in- 
deed necessary; but that of receiving deposites, or 
discounting notes or bills, must have had some 
special and temporary object in view, and does 
certainly require revision. Why individuals should 
not be permitted to deposite their money with 
whom they please, is not understood. The advan- 
tages, if not the necessity of this accommodation, 
(discounting notes by private bankers), are such, 
that it is understood that the law in question 1s, in 
that respect, daily disregarded. The probibition 
has no other effect than that of enhancing the pre- 
mium on the discount.” (Note C, page 95.) 

The practical knowledge, since acquired, by my 
connection with a bank, of the business of this city, 
has strengthened the conviction, that severe and ef- 
ficient restrictions are necessary in order to prevent 
inordinate or insecure issues of paper currency; 
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*To which may be added the expenses of collec- 


and that every other ordinary banking transaction 
should, like other species of trade or commerce, be 
permitted to every person or association of persons, 
(other than bodies corporate not expressly authoris- 
ed), unrestrained from any provision other than the 
general laws of the country. 

We have, from the general practice in the United 
States, contracted the habit of considering the issu- 
ing of a aod currency as an essential attribute of 
banking. The opinion is erroneous. Banks and 
bankers have been in existence long before any pa- 
per currency was issued by any private individuals 
or association. Till very lately, there were, on the 
whole continent of Europe, but two or three incor- 
porated banks which issued bank notes. There no 
private banker or association of persons (other than 
those few banks), had ever issued any species of 
papercurrency. The right of issuing either a me- 
tallic or a paper currency, has always been consi- 
dered on the continent of Europe as an attribute of 
sovereignty; and it has but very rarely been delegat- 
ed, even toscorporate bodies. Even in the British 
dominions, bank notes have never been issued b 
the London bankers, neither by those thus techni- 
cally called, nor by those houses of general business 
which carry on banking transactions on the largest 
scale. The business of exchange and banking has, 
for centuries, been carried on throughout the whole 
European continent and in the most important seat 
of commerce of Great Britain, by capitalists who 
issued no paper currency. 

There will ever be, in every country which adopts 
or tolerates paper money, au intrinsic difficulty in 
determining by whom it should be issued, and un- 
der what limitations and regulations. It is a sub- 
ject for direct consideration; and I will, for the pre- 
sent, confine myself to that to which alone you 
seem to have called my attention, viz: the repeal of 
those provisions of the restraining act which forbid 
individuals or associations to keep offices of discount 
and deposite. 

The proper banking business consists, not in mak- 
ing currency, but in dealing in existing currency 
and in credit; or, as both are generally expressed, 
bankers are money dealers. They borrow and lend 
money, discount notes, buy and sell bills of ex- 
change. They are, in all those respects, useful, and 
often necessary intermediaries in every commercial 
country. Their capital, that which they bring into 
action, and their credit, have a tendency to reduce 
the rate of interest. They lessen the amount of cur- 
rency wanted for commercial transactions, by in- 
creasing the rapidity of its circulation, by that con- 
centration of payments, and by those exchange ope- 
rations which, both on the spot and between different 
places, substitute a transfer, or exchange debts and 
credits, for actual payments and transportation of 
either specie or paper currency proper. Unlimited 
competition is as useful and desirable in that, as in 
any other branch of commerce. No satisfactory 
reason has ever been assigned, why dealing in mo- 
ney (setting aside the issuing of bank notes), should 
be confined to certain chartered companies, to the 
exclusion of every other person or “sa np There 
is not, to my knowledge, any such legal prohibition, 
either in any other of the United States, or in any 
foreign country. The usury laws, the propriety ot 
which is admitted to be doubtful, but which never- 
theless prevail every where, apply to every money 
transaction, and not exclusively to bankers or mo- 
ney dealers. This is not one of those insulated in- 
stances, from which it may be unsafe to draw ge- 
neral inferences. Private banking has no where 
been prohibited but in New York; and the absence 
of such prohibition has no where been attended 
with any sensible inconvenience. 

It seems, however, to be apprehended, that an un- 
limited repeal, even of that portion only of the re- 
straining act which prohibits offices of discount and 
deposite, may be attended with danger. It is sug- 
gested that depositors should be specially protected; 
and it is feared that powerful voluntary associations 
might obtain a dangerous control over the money 
market. 

Whenever the power of issuing a paper currency 
is vested in a banking company, and restrictions are 
laid in order to guard against inordinate, or insecure 
issues, it becomes necessary to take into considera- 
tion the amount of deposites, as well as that of bank 
notes. Asthe liability of the bank is the same with 
respect to both, the security of the holders of notes, 
is as much affected by the magnitude of the debt 
due to depositors, as by an excessive issue of paper 
money. But although it may be necessary to pro- 
tect the country at large, the noteholders, and es- 
pecially the more ignorant part of the communi- 
ty, against an excessive, depreciated or unsafe cur- 
rency proper, the same reason does not apply to 
depositors. Whether the deposites (so called) arise 
from an actual deposite of currency, from a trans- 





tion for 48 years. 


fer of credit, or from a discounted note or bill, the 
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depositors, thatis to say, those who keep an account 
with a bank, require no special provision in their 
faver. Their transactions, in that respect, are al- 
together voluntary; they almost universally belong 
to aclass quite competent to judge where to place 
their contidenens the repeal of the law will increase 
the facility of making a proper sclecticn. Enjoying 
the benefit of the general laws for the recovery of 
debts, those who may choose to deposite their mo- 
ney with private banks, or with any association of 
persons whatever, require no greater protection in 
that respect, than in reference to any aa commer- 
cial transaction. The legislature has probably done 
all that was necessary and proper on that subject, 
in providing by the establishment of saving banks, 
a safe oon of deposite, as is supposed for the earn- 
ings of the poorer classes. 

Provisions, whether requiring the actual payment 
of a certain capital, limiting its amount, or regulat- 
ing its ne rage never have, and cannot, I think, 
be extended to individuals generally, or if enacted, 
be properly enforced. Great capitalists will ever 
have an influence on the money market. No other 
remedy can be found than in the freest competition. 
But it may be required that the laws should not en- 
courage any artificial, dangerous concentration of 
capital in the same hands. A concentration of sniall 
capitals for the purpose of banking, (when not car- 
ried to excess) i3 useful, if not necessary, in a coun- 
try where there is a great disproportion between the 
demand for capital and the supply. The capitalists 
were, and still are, probably too few in number, not 
to render it desirable that associations should com- 
pete with them. I do not apprehend, if the re- 
straining law should be repealed to the extent above 
stated and no alteration is made in the existing law, 
that any voluntary association will be formed, with 
such capital as would render it formidable or dange- 
rous. It does not seem, however, that a limitation, 
in that respect, could be attended with any inconve- 
nience. But, if necessary for that purpose, the 
same reason would operate with equal, if not great- 
er force against the creation of any chartered bank, 
with a capital exceeding that generally allowed.— 





An inference drawn from the late bank of the Unit- 
ed States, would be irrelevant. If the present de- 
rangement in our domestic exchanges, and the in- 
creased rate of premium can, in any degree, be 
justly ascribed to the expiration of the charter of 
that institution, some other reason must be assign- 
ed besides its large capital, since this, under ano- 
ther sanction, remains unimpaired and actively em- 
ployed. 

The prohibition ought tu continue in force with 
respect to bodies corporate, such only excepted as 
are or may be expressly authorised by law. Incor- 
porated associations are vested with certain special 
powers or privileges for certain special purposes, 
and should always be restricted, in the exercise of 
those powers, to the special purposes for which 
they were respectively granted. It would be pre- 
posterous to authorise, by a general law, insurance, 
rail road, and manufacturing companies or munici- 
pal corporations, to become bankers or to transact 
any other business than that for which they were in- 
corporated. Indeed the only reason why they 
should be excepted in repealing the restraining act, 
is because the prohibition is, by that act, expressly 
extended to corporations; a provision which was un- 
necessary, if, as I think they were, by their char- 
ters, confined to the business for which they were 
incorporated. 

Some alterations in the existing laws may per- 
haps be proposed, in regard to voluntary associa- 
tions, other than bodies corporate. May they for 
instance, be vested, as the new English joint stock 
banking companies, with the power of having a 
common seal, and of suing and being sued in their 
joint capacity, and not as distinct individuals? Shall 
any special provision be made for the shares into 
which the capital of such associations may be 
divided, and respecting the responsibility of the 
stockholders? Shall any alteration be made in the 
law of limited co-partnerships, which may better 
adapt it to joint stock companies, consisting of a 
great number of stockholders or partners? 

To the first query I would not hesitate to answer 
in the negative. The essential and distinctive cha- 
racter of a corporation, is that of being enabled to 
contract, to sue and to be sued, and generally to 
do in its joint or corporate capacity and name, all 
other acts, (for the purposes specified in the incor- 
porating law), as natural persons may perform. 
All other powers of a corporation are either neces- 
sarily derived from that primary character, or inei- 
dental and not essential. The right of perpetual 
succession, or of not being affected by the death of 
any of the members of the association during its 
existence, and that of expressing its will, by a com- 
mou seal, its bye-laws, or in any other way pro- 








vided for by the law, are inherent (o, and neces- 
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sarily flow from the conversion of au association of 
persons into an artificial body, acting as a natural 
person might do. The right of purchasing land, 
the exemption of personal responsibility, and other 
incidents, are not essential characters of a cor- 

oration. They may be, and by our laws, and 
hose of other countries, have been omitted, or 
modified, according to circumstances. 

The recent act of Great Britain respecting bank- 
ing joint stock companies, is, as well as any act of 
an analogous nature, which might be passed by the 
state of New York, a general act of incorporation, 
which gives the essential character of a body cor- 
porate fo every voluntary association formed for the 
purpose of carrying on banking business. The 
inodifications and conditions annexed to such a ge- 
neral act, would not divert it from its primary and 
essential character. A general law of that nature, 
multiplying indefinitely bodies corporate, in fact, 
for the purpose of banking, appears to me, in every 
respect, liable to great abuses, and highly danger- 
ous. But it is not necessary to dwell on that topic, 
since such a general law is forbidden by the consti- 
tution of the state. No law, creating a moneyed 
corporation, can be passed without the assent of 
two-thirds of the members of both’ branches of the 
legislature. This provision of the constitution has 
been uniformly construed to mean, that a pe po 
of two-thirds was necessary for the creation of each 
distinct moneyed corporation. It clearly follows, 
that no general law, giving the essential character 
of a corporate body to every voluntary bauking as- 
sociation, or joint stock company, that would avail 
itself of the provisions of that general law, can be 
passed consistent with the constitution. 

I think, however, that all the questions, without 
exception, which may arise, respecting any modi- 
fication whatever in the existing laws of the land 
connected with the subject under consideration, and 
beyond a simple repeal of the restraining act in the 
manner heretofore stated, may be satisfactorily solv- 
ed by recurring to a general principle. 

It is asked that the ordinary and proper banking 
business, (setting aside, for the present, the question 
respecting the issue of bank notes,) should be left 
as free and open to every person, or association of 

ersons, as any other branch of commerce whatever; 
ut nat that it should be placed on a better, or dif- 
ferent footing. There is no reason why persons, or 


associations of persons, should not be permitted to | 


apply their capital and credit as freely to the dealing 
in promissory notes and bills of exchange, as to the 
purchase and sale of inerchandise, of land, or of any 
commodity whatever. Nor is there any reason why 
any special provision should be made in favor of 
that particular branch. Let, therefore, every per- 
son, or association of persons, disposed to carry on 
that business, be permitted to avail themselves, 
without restriction of the general laws of the land. 
But if any modification of the existing laws, (be- 
yond the simple repeal above stated), is suggested, 
either in order to guard against any danger appre- 
hended from the repeal, or for the purpose of facili- 
tating banking, let the propriety of such modifica- 
tion be tested by the general principle, and none be 
adopted in reference to banking, which may not 
properly be applied, and which shall not, at the same 
time, be extended to every branch of commerce, and 
thus become part of the general law of the land. 
Should my health and time permit, I will try, in 
a subsequent letter, to state the reasons, which seem 
to me imperiously to forbid the repeal of the pro- 
hibition to issue bank notes; and will also submit to 
you some modifications in the formations of banks, 
and further restrictions on their operations which 
appear to me necessary, both in order to remove 
some of the well founded objections against those 
institutions, and for the purpose of arresting the pro- 
gress of excessive or unsafe issues of paper. Be 
pleased to state whether any part of what Ihave now 
written requires further explanation. You are at 
liberty to make any use you may think proper of 
this letter. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, your 
most obedient serv’t, ALBERT GALLATIN. 
To the hon. Leonard Maison, state senator, Albany. 





TWENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION—SENATE. 

January 12. In our brief notice of this day’s pro- 
ceedings of the senate, inserted in our last, we were 
compelled to omit the following— 

The special order, being the bill to limit the sates 
of public lands to actual settlers, was called up. 

Mr. Calhoun thought this a very important bill, 
and he ‘had not the slightest expectation that it 
would have been taken up to-day. He hoped the 
bill would be at least postponed until Monday. 

Mr. Buchanan said he would, so far as his vote 
would go, show that he was disposed to hear the 
gentleman from Ohio; (Mr. Lwing), buthe thought 








it the best course to permit the chairman of the 
committee on public lands to express his views to- 
day, and then postpone the further consideration 
of the bill until Monday. 

Mr. Clay said he was willing to pursue the course 
pointed out by the senator from Pennsylvania, pro- 
vided it was understood generally that after the se- 
nator froin Mississippi, (Mr. Walker), had deliver- 
ed his sentiments, the subject should be postponed 
until Monday. 

Mr. Benton stated that he would not consent to 
the postponement. He would not sanction the de- 
livery of one speech aday, and then an adjourn- 
ment. He would vote against all adjournment.— 
The friends of the administration had a majority, 
and if they did not carry out the measures before 
them, the public would be at liberty to draw such 
inferences as they may think fit. 

Mr. Calhoun said he asked for time for every im- 
portant measure to be examined, and he was not 
disposed to adjourn for any other purpose than to 
give time for the examination. 

Mr. Buchanan said he professed to be one of the 
friends of the administration, and he knew his re- 
sponsibility, and did not need to be reminded of his 
duty on this floor. He did not know how he him- 
self should vote on this bill. He would not give a 
party vote to exclude eh sr of public lands 
who were buying lands for their children, and there- 
by sending the best settlers to the west. He would 
take the course which his judgment indicated as the 
best, without suffering himself to be directed by any 
other guide. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, said he was always ready 
to give any reasonable time for examination of every 
subject, and whether he was in a majority or mino- 
rity, he should be always prepared to evince the 
same disposition to accommodate. He was willing 
that the remarks of the senator from Mississippi 
should be heard, and that the subject should then 
be postponed until Monday to wait for the return of 
the senator from Ohio, whose opinions he was de- 
sirous to hear. 

After some further consultation, the further con- 
sideration of the subject was agreed to be postponed 
until to-morrow, and to be made the special order 
for to-morrow, when it is understood that Mr. Wal- 
ker will submit his views, and that then the further 
consideration of the subject will be postpond until 
Monday. 

The bill, with some amendments offered by Mr. 
Walker, was then ordered to be printed. 

The next special order, being the expunging re- 
solutions, was taken up, when Mr. Benton advocat- 
ed its passage. He was replied to by Mr. Criiten- 
den. Mr. Dana remarked briefly on the subject, 
in compliance with the expectations of his own 
state, which had passed resolutions on the subject, 
but gave way—and on motion of Mr. Grundy the 
senate adjourned. 

January 18. The chair presented the credentials 
of Thomas Clayton, elected a senator from Dela- 
ware, in the place of the hon. John M. Clayton, re- 
signed. 

“Also, a communication from the treasury depart- 
ment, in answer to a senate resolution of the 12th 
inst. in relation to a breakwater and artificial harbor 
in Delaware bay. The communication stated that 
the subject belonged to the war department. 

A number of petitions were presented and refer- 
red, and several bills reported and ordered to a 
third reading—all of which, of general interest, will 
be noticed hereafter, when 

The following resolutions, which by rule lie 
over one day, were offered: 

By Mr. Robbins. Resolved, That the committee 
on the library be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of procuring suitable books for the blind. 

By Mr. Davis. Resolved, That the president of 
the United States be requested to send to the se- 
nate, if not incompatible with the public interest, 
any communication received by, or correspondence 
had between, the executive of the United States 
and general Santa Ana, or any other person claim- 
ing to act in behalf of Mexico, respecting the inde- 
pendence or future disposition and civil condition 
of Texas, if any such communications have been 
made, or any such correspondence has been had. 
Also, such communications, if any, as have been 
made from any other foreign government or go- 
vernments, touching the same subject. 

By Mr. Tipton. Resolved, That the judiciary 
committee be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of granting to the corporation of Michigan 
city a strip of larfd along the shore of Lake Michi- 

n, within the limits of the corporation, and situat- 
ed between the surveys of the lands sold by the 
United States and the water of the lake. 

By Mr. Crittenden. Resolved, That the secreta- 
ry of war be directed to communicate to the senate 
any report~or letter of explanation of the military 


——— 
operations of the army in Florida, under the com. 
mand of the governor of that territory, made } 
him to that department, since the report of the s¢. 
cretary which accompanied the president’s meg. 
sage. 

Mr. Crittenden, in rising to offer the above rego. 
lution, said that, before doing so, he would reaq 
from that part of the president’s message which re. 
lates to the Indian war in Florida, the followin 
apne “The result of the first movement meds 

y the forces under the direction of governor Ca]] 
in October last, as detailed in the accompanying 
papers, excited much surprise and disappointment 
A full ni ge ngs has been required of the causes 
which led to the failure of that movement, but has 
not yet been received.” 

r. Crittenden then stated that he had been jp. 
formed that, since that, the explanation required 
had been received from governor Call. He hoped 
it had been satisfactory to the president, and would 
be so to the public. The object of his resolution 
was to bring it before the public. He had known 

overnor Call long; he had always believed him to 

ea true man and a true soldier, and trusted he 
would so appear when his explanation and justifi- 
cation was made known. Mr. C. then offered a re. 
solution requesting the president to communicate 
to the senate any report or letter of explanation re. 
ceived from governor Call.] 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Preston 
was taken up and adopted. 

The bill for the relief of William East was consi- 
dered as in committee of the whole, and ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading. 

The senate proceeded to the further considera- 
tion of the special order, the expunging resolution 
of Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Dana concluded his remarks on this subject. 
Mr. Preston spoke on the subject generally, and 
in reply to Mr. Dana. Mr. Rives followed, chiefly 
in reply to Mr. Presion, and in vindication of the 
present conduct and opinions of Virginia. Mr. 
Preston responded, mostly on several new topics, 
introduced by Mr. Rives. Mr. Hives spoke again 
in reply to Mr. Preston. Mr. Moore, remarking 
that several senators were now absent who would 
doubtless wish to record their vote on this question, 
moved to postpone the subject till Monday. Ne- 
gatived, 14 voting in favor, noes not counted. 

Mr. Moore then addressed the senate, chiefly in 
vindication of the votes which he had given, and 
the one which he was about to give on this ques- 
tion. Mr. Niles spoke at great length. 

Mr. Moore, seconding a suppositious invocation 
of Mr. Niles, suggested the propriety of so amend- 
ing the resolution as to order fire to be brought 
from heaven by a sun glass, to consume the obnox- 
ious portion of the senate journal, as, he said, had 
been once done by a legislature of Georgia. Mr. 
Southard, having expressed a wish to speak on this 
subject at a proper time, and when the minds of se- 
nators were not exhausted, moved that the senate 
do now adjourn. Negatived, by yeas 20, nays 21; 
the yeas and nays having been ordered on the call 
of Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Southard then declined speaking at so late 
an hour. Mr. Moore moved and urged an adjourn- 
ment, that proper opportunity might be given for 
further debate. Negatived, yeas 20, nays 22. Mr. 
Calhoun addressed the senate briefly on the subject. 
Mr. Clay inquired whether the question involved 
both the preamble and the resolution. The chair 
said it embraced the whole subject-matter. 

Mr. Clay having enumerated some of the topics 
on which he had designed to speak, relating to this 
resolution, gave way to Mr. Moore, who again 
moved an adjournment, ayes 22, noes not counted. 

So the senate adjourned until to-morrow. 

_ January 14. The chair presented a communica- 
tion from the treasury department, with an accom- 
panying report, relating to the insolvent debtors of 
the United States. 

Also, from the war department, with a statement 
of the names and compensation of the clerks em- 
ployed in that department for 1836. Both commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed. 

[Communications similar to the above were re- 
ceived yesterday by the house.] 

Mr. Tallmadge presented a memorial from the 
board of trade of New York through a commit- 
tee of that board, praying the establishment of 
a national bank at the city of New York, and re- 
presenting the establishment of such a bank by 
congress as the only remedy for the present and 
past deranged state of the currency and exchanges 
of the country, and praying congress to create such 
an institution according to the plan laid down in 
the president’s message of 1832. [Mr. T. while 
he testified to the high character of the gentlemen 
composing the board of trade, and the committee 





through whom he received the memorial, said he 
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wished it to be distinctly understood that he did not 
concur with them in their views on this subject.— 
His own views had been already expressed here 
and elsewhere. ] 

A number of petitions were presented, and seve- 
ral bills reported, read a first time and ordered to a 
second reading. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Davis, 
calling on the president of the United States for 
copies of any correspondence which may have pass- 
ed between him and gen. Santa Ana, or any other 
of the autiorities of Mexico, in relation to the inde- 
pendence of Texas, being under consideration, 

Mr. Grundy suggested the propriety, under exist- 
ing circumstances, of letting it lie for a few days, 
unless the honorable mover had some special rea- 
son for urging its immediate adoption. 

Mr. Davis remarked, that as gen. Santa Ana was 
said to be now on his way to this city, with some 
purpose relating to the independence of Texas, it 
was to be presumed that some communications on 
the subject had passed between him or other autho- 
rities of Mexico and the president. It was desira- 
ble that such correspondence, if any had taken 
place, should be seasonably in the possession of the 
senate; but he was willing to let the resolution lie 
till Monday; and it was accordingly laid on the 
table. 

The other senate resolutions on the table, and 
heretofore published, were severally taken up and 
agreed to. 

Several bills of private or local interest having 
been ordered to a third reading—on motion of Mr. 
King, of Alabama, the senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the bill pian sales of the public 
lands, except to actual settlers, and in limited quan- 
tities, as amended by the committee on public lands. 

Mr. Walker spoke at large on the subjects relat- 
ing to the bill, and in explanation of its various pro- 
visions. 

Mr. Clay said he was gratified to hear from the 
chairman of the committee on public lands the as- 
surance that the treasury order of July, 1836, would, 
in some way, be dispensed with. He wished to ask 
the chairman when the committee would proba- 
bly report on this subject. 

Mr. Walker could not certainly tell; but proba- 
bly by Tuesday next. On motion of Mr. Morris, 
the bill, with the amendments, was postponed till 
Monday. 

The expunging resolution of Mr. Benton now 
coming up for further consideration, and Mr. Clay 
having the floor, on motion of Mr. Keni, the senate 
adjourned—yeas 22, nays 18. 

January 16. The chair presented a communica- 
tion from the treasury department, in compliance 
with a resolution of the senate, with a statement of 
the amount of unexpended appropriations remaining 
in the treasury on the Ist of January instant. Laid 
on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Grundy, from the committee on the judicia- 
ry, reported a bill to establish a board of three com- 
missioners, to be appointed by the president and 
senate, to hear and examine claims against the U. 
States. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, the resolution offered by 
him, calling on the president of the United States 
for copies of such correspondence as may have ta- 
ken place between the executive and Santa Ana, or 
any other person, in reiation to the independence of 
Texas, was taken up, and adopted without debate. 

The bill for the relief of Samuel Miller was read 
a third time and passed; 

Also, the bill altering the time of holding the cir- 
cuit court of the United States for the fifth district 
of North Carolina; 

The bill to authorise the East Florida rail road 
company to construct a rail road through the public 

ands: 

And the bill to authorise the Washington coun 
turnpike company of Missouri to construct a rail 
road through the public lands. 

The senate proceeded to the farther consideration 
of the expunging resolution, offered by Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Clay addressed the senate at length in oppo- 
sition to the expunging resolution, and in vindica- 
tion of the principles involved in the resolution of 
the senate censuring the president. Mr. Buchanan 
followed, in vindication of the expunging resolu- 
tion, and in reply to Mr. Clay. He insisted that 
the meaning of expunge, as used in the resolution, 
was not literal, but metaphorical, merely implying 
that the passage in the journal operated upon would 
not be obliterated, but that its force as an act of the 
senate would be annihilated. Mr. Dana made a 
few remarks, and was followed by Mr. Buchanan, 
who spoke at some length in favor of the resolu- 
tion. Mr. Bayard next took the floor, and deliver- 
ed a speech in opposition to it. After Mr. B. had 
concluded, Mr. Hendricks arose and gave his rea- 
sons for opposing the resolution. 





{Mr. Hendricks voted against the resolution of 
1834 which Mr. Benton’s resolution proposes to ex- 
punge—his remarks shall be inserted at length in 
our next.] 

Mr. Strange addressed the senate at considerable 
length in its favor, and in conclusion moved several 
verbal amendments in the preamble of the resolu- 
tion, the import of which was to declare that the 
senate resolution of 1834, censuring the president, 
was “not warranted by the constitution, illegal,” 
&c. instead of declaring that it was ‘“unconstitu- 
tionally adopted.” 

Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, spoke in opposition to the 
resolution, dwelling especially on the severe and 
unqualified language of reprobation which had been 
used by the advocates of expunction, and friends of 
the president. 

r. Calhoun made some inquiries as to the de- 
sign of the amendments of Mr. Strange, who was 
understood to reply that they were designed to ren- 
der the language of the preamble less severe. 

Mr. Benton expressed his acquiescence in the 
0 sages amendments. He thought it a matter of 
ittle consequence which form should be adopted. 

The amendments of Mr. Strange were then agreed 
to. 
The debate having closed, and the question being 
about to be taken, Mr. Webster rose, and addressed 
the senate as follows: 

Mr. Prestpent: Upon the truth and justice of 
the original resolution of the senate, and upon the 
authority of the senate to pass that resolution, I 
had an opportunity to express my opinions at a sub- 
sequent period, when the president’s protest was 
before us. Those opinions remain altogether un- 
changed. 

And now, had the constitution secured the privi- 
lege of entering a proreEsT on the journal, I should 
not say one word on this occasion; although, if 
what is now proposed shall be accomplished, I 
know not what would have been the value of such 
a provision, however formally or carefully it might 
have been inserted in the body of that instrument. 


But, as there is no such constitutional privilege, 
I can only effect my purpose by thus addressing the 
senate; and I rise, therefore, to make that PRO- 
TEST in this manner, in the face of the senate, 
and in the face of the country, which I cannot pre- 
sent in any other form. 

I speak in my own behalf, and in behalf of my 
colleague; we both speak as senators from the state 
of Massachusetts, and, as such, we solemnly PrRo- 
TEST against this whole proceeding. 

We deny that senators {rom other states have any 
power or authority to expunge any vote or votes 
which we have given here, and which we have re- 
corded, agreeably to the express provision of the 
constitution. 

We have a high personal interest, and the state 
whose representatives we are, has also a high in- 
terest in the entire preservation of every part and 
parcel of the record of our conduct, as members of 
the senate. 

This record the constitution solemnly declares 
shall be kept; but the resolution before the senate 
declares that this record shall be expunged. 


Whether subterfuge and evasion, and, as it ap- 
years to us, the degrading mockery of drawing 
black lines upon the journal, shall or shall not leave 
our names and our votes legible, when this viola- 
tion of the record shall have been completed, still 
the terms “to expunge” and the terms “to keep,” 
when applied to a record, import ideas exactly con- 
tradictory; as much so as the terms “to preserve” 
and the terms “to destroy.” 

A record which is expunged, is not a record which 
is kept, any more than a record which is destroyed, 
can be a record which is preserved. The part ex- 

unged is no longer part of the record; it has no 
lenaee a legal existence. It cannot be certified as 
a part of the proceeding of the senate for any pur- 
pose of proof or evidence. 


The object of the provision in the constitution, 
as we think, most obviously is, that the proceedings 
of the senate shall be preserved in writing, not for 
the present only, not until published only, because 
a copy of the printed journal is not regular legal 
evidence; but preserved indefinitely; preserved, as 
other records are preserved, till destroyed by time 
or accident. 

Every one must see that matters of the highest 
importance depend on the permanent preservation 
of the journals of the two houses. What but the 
journals show that bills have been regularly passed 
into laws, through the several stages; what but the 
journal shows who are members, or who 1s prest- 
dent, or speaker, or secretary, or clerk of the body? 
What but the journal contains the proof, necessary 
for the justification of those who act under our au- 
thority, and who, without the power of producing 


such proof, must stand as trespassers? What but 
the journals show who is ee and who re- 
jected, by us, on the president’s nomination; or 
who is acquitted, who convicted, in trials on im- 
peachment? In short, is there, at any time, any 
other rerular and vege! pet of any act done by the 
senate than the journal itself? 

The idea, therefore, that the senate is bound to 
preserve its journal oniy until it is published, and 
then may alter, mutilate, or destroy it at pleasure, 
appears to us one of the most extraordinary senti- 
ments ever advanced. 

We are deeply grateful to those friends who have 
shown, with so much clearness, that all the prece- 
dents relied on to justify or to excuse this proceed- 
ing, are either not to the purpose, or, from the 
times and circumstances at and under which they 
happened, are no way entitled to respect in a free 

overnment, existing under a written constitution. 

ut, for ourselves, we stand on the plain words of 
that constitution itself. A thousand precedents else- 
where made, whether ancient or modern, can nei- 
ther rescind, nor control, nor explain away these 
words. 

The words are, that ‘each house shall KEEP a 
journal of its proceedings.” No gloss, no ingenuity, 
no specious interpretation, and much less can any 
fair or just reasoning reconcile the process of ex- 
punging with the plain meaning of these words, to 
the satisfaction of the common sense and honest 
understanding of mankind. 

If the senate may now expunge one part of the 
journal of a- former session, it may, with equal au- 
thority, expunge another part, or the whole. It 
may expunge the entire record of any one session, 
or of all sessions. 

It seems to us inconceivable how any men can 
regard such a power, and its exercise at pleasure, 
as consistent with the injunction of the consti!.:- 
tion. It can make no difference what is the com- 

leteness or incompleteness of the act of expung- 
ing, or by what means done; whether by erasure, 
obliteration, or defacement; if by defacement, as 
here proposed, whether one word or many words 
are written on the face of the record; whether little 
ink or much ink is shed on the paper; or whether 
some part, or the whole, of the original written 
journal may yet by possibility be traced. If the 
act done be an act to expunge, to blot out, to obli- 
terate, to erase the record, then the record is ex- 
punged, blotted out, obliterated and erased. And 
mutilation and alteration violate the record as much 
as obliteration or erasure. ‘ record, subsequently 
altered, is not the original ‘record. It no longer 
gives a just account of the proceedings of the se- 
nate. Itis no longer true. It is, in short, no jour- 
nal of the real and actual proceedings of the se- 
aes such as the constitution says each house shall 

eep. 

The constitution, therefore, is, in our deliberate 
judgment, violated by this proceeding in the most 
plain and open manner. 

The constitution, moreover, provides that the 
yeas and nays, on any question, shall, at the request 
of one-fifth of the members present, be entered on 
the journal. ‘This provision, most manifestly, gives 
a personal right tothose members who may demand 
it, to the entry and preservation of their votes on 
the record of the proceedings of the body; not for 
one day or one year only, but for alltime. There 
the yeas and nays are to stand, forever, as permanent 
and lasting proof of the manner in which members 
me voted on great and important questions before 
them. 

But it is now insisted that the votes of members, 
taken by yeas and nays, and thus entered on the 
journal, as matter of right, may still be expunged; 
so that that, which it requires more than four-fifths 
of the senators to prevent from being put on the 
journal, may, nevertheless, be struck off and erased 
the next moment, or at any period afterwards, by 
the will of a mere majority; or if this be not admit- 
ted, then the absurdity is adopted of maintaining, 
that this provision of the constitution is fulfilled by 
merely preserving the yeas and nays on the journal, 
after having expunged and obliterated the very re- 
solution, or the very question, on which they were 
given, and to which alone they refer; leaving the 
yeas and nays thus a mere list of names, connected 
with no subject, no question, no vote. We put it 
to the partial judgment of mankind, if this pro- 
ceeding be not, in this respect also, direetly and pal- 
pably inconsistent with the constitution. 

e protest in the most solemn manner, that other 
senators have no authority to deprive us of our per- 
sonal rights, secured to us by the constitution, either 
by expunging, or obliterating, or mutilating, or de- 
facing, the record of our votes, duly entered 
yeas and nays; or by expunging and obliterating the 
resolutions or questions on which those votes were 











given and reeorded. 
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We have seen, with deep and sincere pain, the 
legislatures of respectable states instructing the se- 
nators of those states to vote for and support this 
violation of the journal of the senate; and this pain 
is infinitely increased by our full belief, and entire 
conviction, that most, if not all these proceedings of 
states had their origin in promptings from Wash- 
ington; thatthey have been urgently requested and 
insisted on as being necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the intended purpose; and that itis nothing 
else but the influence and power of the executive 
branch of this government which has brought the 
legislatures of so many of the free states of this 
union to quit the sphere of their ordinary duties for 
the purpose of co-operating to accomplish a mea- 
sure, in our judgment, so unconstitutional, so de- 
rogatory to the character of the senate; and mark- 
ed with so broad an impression of compliance with 
power. 


But this resolution is to pass. We expect it.— 
That cause, which has been powerful enough to in- 
fluence so many state legislatures, will show itself 
powerful enough, especially with such aids, to se- 
cure the passage of the resolution here. 

We make up our minds to behold the spectacle 
which is to ensue. 


We collect ourselves to look on, in silence, while 
a scene is exhibited which, if we did not regard it 
as ruthless violation of a sacred instrument, would 
appear to us to be little elevated above the charac- 
ter of a contemptible farce. 


This scene we shall behold, and hundreds of 
American citizens, as many as may crowd into these 
lobbies and galleries, will behold it. also; with what 
feelings I do not undertake to say. 


But we prorest, we most solemnly PRoTEsrT, 
against the substance and against the manner of 
this proceeding, against its object, against its form, 
and against its effect. We tell you that you have 
no right to mar or mutilate the record of our votes 
given here, and recorded according to the constitu- 
tion; we tell you that you may as well erase the 
yeas and nays on any other question or resolution, 
or on all questions and resolutions, as on this; we 
tell you that you have just as much right to falsify 
the record, by so altering it as to make us appear to 
have voted on any question as we did not vote, as 
you have to erase a record, and make that page a 
blank, in which our votes, as they were actually gi- 
ven and recorded, now stand. ‘The one proceeding, 
as it appears to us, is as much a falsification of the 
record as the other. 

Having made this PROTEST, our duty is perform- 
ed. We rescue our own names, character and ho- 
nor from all participation in this matter; and what- 
ever the wayward character of the times, the head- 
long and plunging spirit of party devotion, or the 
fear or the love of power, may have been able to 
bring about elsewhere, we desire to thank God that 
they have not, as yet, overcome the love of liber- 
ty, fidelity to true republican principles, and a sa- 
cred regard for the constitution, in that state whose 
soil was drenched, to a mire, by the first and best 
blood of the revolution. Massachusetts, as yet, has 
not been conquered; and while we have the honor to 
hold seats here as her senators, we shall never con- 
sent toa sacrifice either of her rights, or our own; 
we shall never fail to oppose what we regard as a 
plain and open violation of the constitution of the 
country; and we should have thought ourselves 
wholly unworthy of her if we had not, with all the 
solemnity and earnestness in our power, PROTESTED 
against the adoption of the resolution now before 
the senate. : 

She question being on the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, as amended, ; 

Mr. Benton demanded the yeas and nays; which 

ordered. 
 * then moved that the blanks in the resolution 
be filled by inserting the 16th day of January. It 
was agreed to; and, having been done, 

The question was taken, by yeas and nays, on 
the adoption of the resolution in the following form: 
Resolution to expunge from the journal the resolution 

of the senate of March 28, 1834, in relation to pre- 
sident Jackson and the removal of the deposites. 

Whereas, on the 26th day of December, in the 
year 1833, the following resolve was moved in the 
ay That, by dismissing the late secreta- 
ry of the treasury, because he would not, contrary 
to his own sense of duty, remove the money of the 
United States in deposite with the bank of the United 
States and its branches, in conformity with the pre- 
sident’s opinion, and by appointing his successor to 
effect such removal, which has pg done, the pre- 
sident has assumed the exercise of a power over the 
avers of the United States, not granted him by 
the constitution and laws, and dangerous to the li- 


berties of the people;” 





Which proposed resolve was altered and changed 
by the mover thereof, on the 28th day of March, in 
the year 1834, so as to read as follows: 

“Resolved, That, in taking upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of removing the deposite of the public 
money from the bank of the United States, the pre- 
sident of the United States has assumed the exercise 
of a power over the treasury of the United States 
not granted to him by the constitution and laws, and 
dangerous to the liberties of the people;” 

ich resolve, so changed and modified by the 
mover thereof, on the same day and year last men- 
tioned, was further altered, so as to read in these 
words: 

‘‘Resolved, That the president, in the late execu- 
tive proceedings in relation to the revenue, has as- 
sumed upon himself authority and power not confer- 
red by the constitution and laws, but in derogation 
of both;” 

In which last-mentioned form the said resolve, on 
the same day and year last mentioned, was adopted 
by the senate, and became the act and judgment of 
that body, and, as such, now remains upon the jour- 
nal thereof: 


And whereas the said resolve was not warranted 
by the constitution, and was et ef and illegally 
adopted by the senate, in violation of the rights of 
defence which belong to every citizen, and in sub- 
version of the fundamental principles of law and 
justice; because president Jackson was thereby ad- 
judged and pronounced to be guilty of an impeach- 
able offence, and astigma placed upon him as a vio- 
lator of his oath of office, and of the laws and con- 
stitution which he was sworn to preserve, protect, 
and defend, without going through the forms of an 
impeachment, and without allowing to him the bene- 
fits of a trial, or the means of defence: 


And whereas the said resolve, in all its various 
shapes and forms, was unfounded and erroneous in 
point of fact, and therefore unjust and unrighteous, 
as well as irregular and unauthorised by the consti- 
tution; because the said president Jackson, neither 
in the act of dismissing Mr. Duane, nor in the ap- 
pointment of Mr. —— as specified in the first form 
of the resolve; nor in taking upon himself the respon- 
sibility of removing the deposites, as specified in the 
second form of the same resolve; nor in any act 
which was then, or can now, be specified under the 
vague and ambiguous terms of the general denun- 
ciation contained in the third and last form of the re- 
solve, did do or commit any actin violation or in de- 
rogation of the laws and constitution, or dangerous 
to the liberties of the people: 

And whereas the said resolve, as adopted, was un- 
certain and ambiguous, containing nothing but a 
loose and floating charge for derogating from the 
laws and constitution, and assuming ungranted pow- 
er and authority in the late executive proceedings in 
relation to the public revenue; without specifying 
what part of the executive proceedings, or what part 
of the public revenue was intended to be referred to; 
or what parts of the laws and constitution were sup- 
posed to have been infringed; or in what part of the 


union, or at what period of his administration, these’ 


late proceedings were supposed to have taken place; 
thereby putting each senator at liberty to vote in ‘fa- 
vor of the resolve upon a separate and secret reason 
of his own, and leaving the ground of the senate’s 
judgment to be guessed at by the public, and to be 
differently and diversely interpreted by individual 
senators, according to the private and particular un- 
derstanding of each: contrary to all the ends of jus- 
tice, and to.all the forms of Jegal or judicial proceed- 
ing; tothe great prejudice of the accused, who could 
not know against what to defend himself: and to the 
loss of senatorial responsibility, by shielding sena- 
tors from public accountability for making up a 
judgment upon grounds which the public cannot 
know, and which, if known, might prove to be in- 
sufficient in law, or unfounded in fact: 

And whereas the specification contained in the 
first and second forms of the resolve having been ob- 
jected to in debate, and shown to be insufficient to 
sustain the charges they were adduced to support, 
and it being well believed that no majority could be 
obtained to vote for the said specifications, and the 
sane having been actually withdrawn by the mover 
in the face of the whole senate, in consequence of 
such objection and belief, and before any vote taken 
thereupon; the said specifications could not after- 
wards be admitted by any rule of parliamentary 
practice, or by any principle of legal implication, 
secret intendment, or snental reservation, to remain 
and continue a part of the written and public resolve 
from which they were thus withdrawn; and, if they 
eould be so admitted, they would not be sufficient 
to sustain the charges therein contained: 


And whereas the senate being the constitutional 
tribunal for the trial of the president, when charged 
by the house of representatives with offences against 





eee 


the laws and the constitution, the adoption of the 
said resolve, before any impeachment preferred 

the house, was a breach of the privileges of the 
house; not warranted by the constitution; a subver- 
sion of justice; a prejudication of a question which 
might legally come before the senate; anda disquali- 
fication of that body to perform its constitutional 
duty with fairness and impartiality, if the president 
should thereafter be regularly lapenahel by the 
house of representatives for the same offence: 

And whereas the temperate, respectful, and ar- 
gumentative defence and protest of the president 
against the aforesaid proceeding of the senate was 
rejected and repulsed by that body, and was voted 
to be a breach of its privileges, and was not permit- 
ted to be entered on its journal or printed among its 
documents; while all memorials, petitions, resolves, 
and remonstrances against the president, however 
violent or unfounded, and calculated to inflame the 
people against him, were duly and honorably receiv- 
ed, encomiastically commented upon in speeches, 
read at the table, ordered to be printed with the long 
list of names attached, referred to the finance com- 
mittee for consideration, filed away among the pub- 
lic archives, and now constitute a part of the public 
documents of the senate, to be handed down to the 
latest posterity: 

And whereas the said resolve was introduced, 
debated and adopted, at a time and under circuin- 
stances which had the effect of co-operating with 
the bank of the United States in the parricidal at- 
tempt which that institution was then making to 
produce a panic and pressure in the country; to 
destroy the confidence of the people in president 
Jackson; to paralyze his administration; to govern 
the elections; to bankrupt the state banks; ruin 
their currency; fill the whole union with terror and 
distress; and thereby to extort from the sufferings 
and the alarms of the people, the restoration of the 
deposites and the renewal of its charter: 

And whereas the said resolve is of evil example 
and dangerous precedent, and should never have 
been received, debated or adopted by the senate, or 
admitted to entry upon its journal: Wherefore, 

Resolved, That the said resolve be expunged 
from the journal; and, for that purpose, that the 3e- 
cretary of the senate, at such time as the senate 
may appoint, shall bring the manuscript journal of 
the session 1833-34 into the senate, and, in the 
presence of the senate, draw black lines round the 
said resolve, and write across the face thereof, in 
strong letters, the following words: “Exruncep 
BY ORDER OF THE SENATE, THIS 16TH DAY OF 
JANUARY, IN THE YEAR OF ouR Lorp 1837.” 

On agreeing to this resolution, the vote was as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Da- 
na, Ewing, of Illinois, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, 
King, of Alabama, Linn, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, 
Page, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Strange, 
Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, Wall, Wright—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Calhoun, Clay, 
Crittenden, Davis, Ewing, of Ohio, Hendricks, 
Kent, Knight, Moore, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, White—19. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Benton, observing that nothing now remain- 
ed but for the secretary to carry into effect the or- 
der of the senate, moved that that be forthwith done. 

The secretary thereupon produced the record of 
the senate, and opening it at the page which con- 
tained the resolution to be expunged, did, in the 
presence of such of the members of the senate as 
remained, (many having retired), proceed to draw 
black lines entirely round the resolution, and to en- 
dorse across the lines the words “Expunged by or- 
der of the senate, this 16th day of January, in the year 
of our Lord 1837.” 

No sooner had this been done, than hisses, loud 
and repeated, were heard from various parts of the 
gallery. 


The chair, (Mr. King, of Alabama). Clear the 
galleries. 
Mr. Benton. I hope the galleries will not be 


cleared, as many innocent persons will be exclud- 
ed, who have been guilty of no violation of order. 
Let the ruffians who have made the disturbance 
alone be apprehended. I hope the sergeant-at-arms 
will be directed to enter the gallery, and seize the 
ruffians, ascertaining who they are in the best way 
he can. Let him apprehend them, and bring them 
to the bar of the senate. Let him seize the bank 
ruffians. I hope that they will not now be suffered 
to insult the senate, as they did when it was under 
the power of the bank of the United States, when 
ruffians, with arms upon them, insulted us with 
impunity. Let them be taken and brought to the 
bar of the senate. Here is one, just above me, that 
may easily be indentified—the bank ruffians! 

The order to clear the galleries was revoked, and 





the sergeant-at-arms directed to proceed into the 
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.aljeries and apprehend the persons who had cre- 
ated the disorder. In a very few minutes the 
sergeant-at-arms returned, and reported to the chair 
that he had apprehended an individual and had him 
in custody. 

Mr. Benton moved that he be brought to the bar 
of the senate. 

Mr. Morris opposed the motion, and demanded 
the yeas and nays; which, being ordered and taken, 
stood yeas 17, nays 8. So the motion was carried. 

It was suggested by Mr. Moore that there was 
not a quorum present, and the chair at first so de- 
cided. But, on being reminded that one of the se- 
nators from Louisiana had resigned, 25 was a ma- 
jority of the 49 remaining. He declared that a 
quorum was present. 

Mr. Moore now moved an adjournment; but the 
motion was lost. 

The sergeant-at-arms now produced and present- 
ed an individual at the bar of the senate. 

[He was a tall, well dressed man, wrapped in a 
black over-coat.] 

Mr. Benton said that, as the individual had been 
taken from among the respectable audience in the 
gallery and had been presented in this public man- 
ner, with all eyes fixed upon him, he had perhaps 
been sufficiently punished in his feelings. Mr. B. 
was not disposed to push the proceedings any fur- 
ther, and Garefore moved that he be discharged 
from custody. 


Mr. Morris considered the whole proceeding as 
very extraordinary. If the individual had been 
worthy of an arrest, he ought to have an opportuni- 
ty of defence. A citizen had been brought to the 
bar of the senate, and not informed for what reason, 
nor of what offence he stood charged and now it 
was moved that, withouta heering, bp be discharg- 
ed from custody. Call you this (said Mr. M.) the 
justice of the senate of the United States? Is it in 
this manner that citizens are to be treated? It ap- 
pears to me a most extraordinary proceeding. 

Mr. Sevier moved an adjournment; but the mo- 
tion did not prevail. 

Mr. Robinson, near whose seat the person appre- 
hended then stood, proposed that the individual 
have an opportunity to purge himself by oath from 
the contempt. The senate were not to presume 
him guilty, and if he was willing to swear that he 
intended no contempt, he ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Mr. Morris demanded the yeas and nays on the 
motion for his discharge; and they were ordered 
accordingly. 

Mr. Benton observed that if the individual was 
ready to go to the clerk’s table, and there, by oath, 
to purge himself of the contempt, he had no objec- 
tion. Let him do so. 

Mr. Robinson now stated, on behalf of the per- 
son apprehended, that he was willing and ready to 
unswer interrogatories. 

Mr. Benton thereupon withdrew his motion for 
his discharge. 

The chair reminded him that he could not do this, 


inasmuch as the yeas and nays upon it had been 
ordered. 


Mr. Morris was strongly opposed to having the 
individual suddenly, without warning, and without 
opportunity to consult counsel, brought forward to 
take his oath, and undergo interrogatories. It would 
be better to give him until to-morrow, that he 
might have some leisure for reflection. He had 
been brought up here before the senate of the Unit- 
ed States, and before the people of the United 
States, and to require him thus suddenly to be put 
upon oath in his defence was wrong. 

He concluded by moving an adjournment. 

The yeas and nays were demanded and ordered 
on the motion to adjourn. 


Mr. Strange thought that if the individual was 
willing now to be sworn, and to undergo interroga- 
tories, he was certainly the best judge of his own 
rights. He best knew what he could undergo, and 


there was no need that senators should become his 
advocates. 


Mr. Benton said that if the man wished to purge 

imself on oath, now, here, in presence of the se- 
nate, it was very well. Let him doso. But if he 
Wanted to go away and consult a lawyer, if he 
lust ask a lawyer to-morrow before he could tell 
Whether he meant to insult the senate to-night, he 
was opposed to it. If he was ready to swear, let 
him do it, but no consulting with lawyers. 

The chair stated to Mr. Morris that the individu- 
al in custody was not brought up without a charge, 
as that senator seemed to intimate, He was charg- 
ed with disorderly conduct in the presence of the 
Senate, and the law gave the senate, as it gave a 
court of justice, power to protect itself in all such 
Cases, by a summary proceeding, and on the evi- 

ence of its own senses. 





Mr. Robinson again said that the individual in / 
custody wished for an opportunity of purging him- 
self from the contempt. 

Some confusion prevailed. But the motion for 
his discharge being pressed, the question was put, 
and decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Da- 
na, Ewing, of Illinois, Fulton, Grundy, Hendricks, 
Hubbard, King, of Ala. Linn, Nicholas, Niles, 
Page, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Tallmadge, 
Tipton, Walker, White, Wright—23. 

AY—Mr. Wall—1. 

The individual was accordingly discharged from 
custody. 

The individual referred to thereupon advanced, 
and addressing the chair, said: 

“Mr. President, am I not to be permitted to speak 
in my own defence?” 

Chair, to the sergeant-at-arms, ‘‘Take him out!” 

The senate now adjourned. 

January 17. The journal having been read, 
Mr. White said he had voted against bringing to 
the bar of the senate the individual arrested last 
night, and not in favor as had been read from the 
journal, A correction of the journal was made 
accordingly. 

Mr. Calhoun said he had always understood the 
constitution to require a majority of the entire num- 
ber of senators to make a quorum, and he suggest- 
ed it as an important question which ought now to 
be decided, whether 26 made a quorum of the se- 
nate, or 24, as had been understood last night. 
The question, however, not being now formerly 
proposed, was not decided. 

A message was received by the president of the 
United States, by Andrew Jackson, jr. his private 
secretary, with certain communications from the 
secretary of the treasury, and from the district 
attorney of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, relating to the difficulties of bringing 
to conviction the persons concerned in burning 
the treasury building, and earnestly recommending 
a revision of the laws relating to this subject. Re- 
ferred to the committee for the District of Colum- 
bia, and ordered to be printed. 

The chair presented a communication from the 
secretary of the treasury, in compliance with a se- 
nate resolution of the 29th ult. (offered by Mr. 
Calhoun), with statements of the amount of ex- 
ports, imports and avails of the public lands, for the 
year 1836, under various distinctions specified in 
the resolution; and also the amount of money re- 
maining in the treasury at the end of the year. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Kent presented the remonstrance of the grand 
jury of the county of Washington against petitions 
to congress from abolition societies, in various 
parts of the country, and the numerous memorials 
presented to congress praying the abolition of sla- 
very in the District; and praying congress to apply 
such remedies as might be within their power. 
Mr. K. moved that the remonstrance be read, laid 
on the table and printed. 

The memorial was then read, when a discussior. 
took place on the question of printing an extra 
number of copies of this document, which were, 
in the end, ordered. 

A number of petitions and memorials were pre- 
sented—various reports, joint resolutions and bills 
brought in from different committes—and several 
bills from the house, read twice by the chair and 
committed, after which the senate proceeded to 
the order of the day, which was the consideration 
of Mr. Walker’s land bill. 

Mr. Morris made an effort to have the considera- 
tion of the bill postponed, but without success. He 
then went at length into a statement of his objec- 
tion to the bill as reported by the committee on 
public lands, and his reasons for preferring it in 
the form in which he had himself introduced it into 
the senate. He compared the two, section by sec- 
tion, and having concluded, Mr. Ewing moved the 
[yy ages of the further consideration of the 

ill to Friday next. Mr, Walker opposed this, 
lest the passage of the bill might be endangered, 
and demanded the yeas and nays, which being 
taken, were yeas 14, nays 18. So the senate re- 
fused to postpone the bill. 

Mr. Morris then offered an amendment, embrac- 
ing the principle of graduation in the price of land 








. 





in proportion to the time it had been offered for 
sale; which, after some brief diseussion, was agreed 
to—yeas 19, nays 18. Mr. Morris proposed a fur- 
ther amendment, on which much desultory debate 
took place, and several modifications were sug- 
gested, and in part agreed to; but before any thing 
was decided respecting them, the senate, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan, went into executive busi- 
ness, and afterwards adjourned. ; 
January 18. A number of bills and resolutions 





were reported, which will be duly noticed next 


week. Among the former was a bill reported by 
Mr. Walker, from the committee on public lands, 
to regulate and restrict the payments for public 
lands. [This bill in effect rescinds the treasury 
order, and provides that the payments for lands 
shall be in notes of banks, which do not issue notes 
of a less value than five dollars.] It was reada 
second time and made the special order for Friday. 

The special order, being the bill to prohibit sales 
of public lands except to actual settlers was taken 
ps Mr. Clay, with a view to relieve the friends 
of the bill from some embarrassment, occasioned 
by his vote on the preceding day, given under mis- 
apprehension, in favor of a graduation clause in- 
troduced as an amendment, moved the reconsidera- 
tion of the vote on that amendment, in order that 
he might change his vote, (which happened to 
produce a majority for the amendment.) 

After some desultory conversation it was finall 
agreed to postpone this motion, together with the 
bill itself, until Friday next; ayes 24, noes 12. 

On motion of Mr. Wright, the previous orders 
were postponed, and the senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill for anticipating the payment of indem- 
nities accruing to citizens of the United States, 
under the convention with France, of the 4th ot 
July, 1831, and that with the Two Sicilies of the 
14th October, 1832. : 

The bill was advocated by Mr. Wright, and op- 
posed by Messrs. Clay, Calhoun and others, and 
finally rejected by a vote of 22 to 19. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday, Jan. 12. [The following is a more 
detailed statement of this day’s proceedings of the 
house on Mr. Cambreleng’s bill to reduce the reve- 
nue, than we could find room for in the last “Rer- 
GISTER.”’ 

The house resumed the consideration of the bill 
to reduce the revenue of the United States to the 
wants of the government; there being two motions 
pending, one for commitment, and the other for in- 
definite postponement. 

Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, addressed the house for an 
hour and an half, in strong opposition to the provi- 
sions of the bill, and the principles promulgated in 
the report. 

Mr. Cushman, of N. H. supported the bill and the 
principles of the report. 

Mr. Galbraith, of Pa. with a view to give time 
for a better consideration of the bill and report, mov- 
ed to postpone the further consideration of the sub- 
ject until Tuesday next, and that the bill and report 
be printed. 

Mr. Muhlenberg, of Pa. believed that the continu- 
ed discussion of the bill would occupy the whole 
residue of the session, without any object being ob- 
tained. He moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table, and to print the bill and report. 

Mr. Patterson, of Va. called for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. 

Mr. A. Mann moved a call of the house. 

Mr. Owens, of Ga. called for the yeas and nays 
on that motion, which were ordered; and were yeas 
105, nays $1. The call was accordingly commenced, 
but had not been far proceeded in, when, on motion 
of Mr. Love, of N. Y. it was dispensed with. 

The question recurred un the motion to lay the 
bill and report on the table. 

Mr. Cambreleng hoped that the bill would be read 
by its title, before the vote was taken, in order that 
gentlemen might distinctly understand on what they 
were about to vote. 

Mr. Cambreleng was called to order. 

Mr. McKeon desired to know if it was not in or- 
der for him to inquire, whether he was not about to 
vote on a bill to reduce the revenue of the United 
States to the wants of the government. 

The chair said, the gentleman from New York 
could not make the inquiry as a matter of right. 

Mr. Wise said, he had been absent when the bill 
was read, and he wished to know, what was the bill 
on which he was about to vote? 

The speaker said, that the title of the bill was a 
bill to reduce the revenue of the United States to 
the wants of the government. 

Mr. Wise wished to know, from the bill itself, 
whether its contents corresponded with its title. 

After some objection, the bill was read. 

And the question on the motion to lay the bill 
and report on the table, was taken and decided in 
the negative; yeas 94, nays 119, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, C. Allan, Heman Allen, 
Anthony, Ashley, Bailey, Beaumont, Bell, Black, 
Bond, Borden, Briggs, Buchanan, John Calhoon, 
Wm. B. Calhoun, George Chambers, John Cham- 
bers, Chetwood, Childs, Clark, Crane, Cushing, Dar- 
lington, Denny, Evans, Everett, Fowler, Freneh, 
Galbraith, Rice Garland, Granger, Grennell, Hiland 
Hall, Hard, Harlan. Harper, S. 8. Harrison, Hazel- 
tine, Henderson, Heister, Hoar, Howell, Hubley, 
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Hunt, Ingersoll, Ingham, Janes, Jenifer, Richard 
M. Johnson, Henry Johnson, Kilgore, Lansing, La- 
porte, Lawrence, ‘Thomas Lee, Lincoln, J. Mann, 
Sampson Mason, Maury, McKennan, Mercer, Mil- 
ler, Milligan, Morris, Muhlenberg, Parker, Dutee 
J. Pearce, J. A. Pearce, Pearson, Pettigrew, Phelps, 
Phillips, Pickens, Potts, Reed, Russell, Schenck, 
Wm. B. Shepard, Slade, Spangler, Sprague, Steele, 
Storer, Sutherland, Toucey, Turner, Vinton, Wage- 
ner, Wardwell, Washington, Elisha Whittlesey, 
T. T. Whittlesey, Young—94. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ash, Barton, Bean, Boon, Boul- 
din, Bovee, Boyd, Brown, Burns, Bynum, Cambre- 
leng, Campbell, Carr, Carter, Casey, Chaney, Chap- 
man, Chapin, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, John F. H. 
Claiborne, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, Craig, Cra- 
mer, Cushman, Davis, Dawson, Deberry, Double. 
day, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Efner, Elmore, Fairfield, 
Forester, My, Fuller, J. Garland, Gholson, Gillett, 
Glascock, Graham, Grantland, Grayson, Griffin, 
Haley, J. Hall, Hamer, Hannegan, Albert G. Har- 
rison, Hawkins, Haynes, Halsey, Holt, Hopkins, 
Howard, Huntington, Huntsman, Jarvis, C. John- 
son, J. W. Jones, B. Jones, Klingensmith, Lane, 
Lawler, J. Lee, L. Lea, Leonard, Lewis, Logan, 
Love, Loyall, Lyon, Abijah Mann, Martin, W. 
Mason, Moses Mason, McComas, McKay, McKeon, 
McKim, .McLene, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, 
Owens, Page, Parks, Patterson, Patton, Franklin 
Pierce, Peyton, Pinckney, Rencher, John Rey- 
nolds, Joseph Reynolds, Richardson, Robertson, 
Rogers, A. H. Shepperd, Shields, Shinn, Smith, 
Standefer, Taliaferro, Thomas, John Thompson, 
W. Thompson, Turrill, Vanderpoel, Ward, Web- 
ster, Weeks, Lewis Williains, Wise, Yell—119. . 

So the bill was not laid on the table. [By this 
vote, the bill and report again come up first 1n or- 
der of busines to-morrow morning. ] 

Mr. Halsey, of Georgia, obtained the floor, when 
the house adjourned. . 

Friday, Jan. 13. Mr. E. {Whittlesey asked the 
indulgence of the house to postpone the further 
consideration of the bill to reduce the revenue of 
the United States to the wants of the government, 
in order that reports of committees might be re- 
ceived. Ifthis motion should prevail, Mr. W. said 
it was his design, after the committees had made 
their reports, to ask the house to take up and dis- 

ose of such private bills as could be disposed of 
in the course of the day, and as would elicit no de- 
bate. ; 

This motion caused considerable discussion, at 
the termination of which (Mr. Lawrence having 
withdrawn his motion to postpone the considera- 
tion of the bill indefinitely) the bill to reduce the 
revenue was committed to the committee of the 
whole on the state of the union. 

Some time was spent in the reception and dispo- 
tion of reports upon private elaims. 

Mr. Howard, trom the committee on foreign af- 
fairs, reported a bill fixing the compensation of 
public ministers and consuls general, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Smith, from the committee of ways and 
means, reported the following resolution. 

Resolved, That 10,000 extra copies of the report 
of the committee of ways and means, in relation to 
the tariff, be printed for the use of the house. 

This resolution, by the rule, would lie over one 
day; Mr. Smith moved that it be now considered. 

Objections having been made, Mr. Lawrence ex- 

reased his hope that no objection would be made 
: considering the resolution at this time. It was 
important that the country should see the report. 

Ir. Lawrence moved to suspend the rule to con- 
sider the resolution at this time; which motion pre- 
vailed. Ayes 111, noes not counted. 

Mr. 4. Mann moved to amend the resolution b 
striking out “ten” and inserting ‘‘fifteen” thousand; 
which motion was lost. 

Mr. Williams, of N. C. moved to strike out *‘ten” 
and insert “five;’’ which motion was also lost. 

Mr. Briggs moved to amend the resolution by 
causing it to read “bill” and report; which motion 

revailed. 

And the question recurring ow the adoption of 
the original resolution, the same was taken and 
carried. So ten thousand extra copies of the bill 
and report were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. .4. Mann made an ineffectual motion to sus- 

nd the rule to enable him to submit a resolution 

xing the hour of eleven, after this week, for the 
time at which the house would meet. 

Mr. E. Whittlesey asked the consent of the house 
to submit a motion, that the house would take up 
and consider the private bills on the speaker’s ta- 
ble, which would elicit no debate; and then go into 
committee on similar bills, and under a s°.ailar re- 


striction. 
Objection was made, and, after some desultory 


conversation, 


Mr. E. Whittlesey moved to suspend the rule to 
enable him to submit his motion; which first motion 
was agreed to—ayes 98, noes 30. So the rule was 
suspended. 

nd, thereupon, the motion of Mr. Z. Whitile- 
sey was taken, and decided in the affirmative—ay es 
124, noes 44. 

The house then proceeded to the consideration 
of private bills in which it was engaged until the 
hour of adjournment. 

Saturday, Jan.14. Mr..Adams rose and said that, 
on the third day of last June, a resolution reported 
from the committee for the District of Columbia had 
been adopted by the house, requesting the secretary 
of state to ascertain and report to the house the num- 
ber of persons imprisoned for debt since the year 
1820, in the District of Columbia; the time during 
which they had been imprisoned: the amounts of 
their respective debts; the portions thereof which 
had been paid in consequence of theirimprisonment; 
the expense to the creditors of maintaing them, &c. 
&e. r. A. wished to inquire from the chairman of 
the committee for the District of Columbia, or from 
some other member of it, whether there had been 
any report from the secretary of the treasury in 
answer to the resolution. 

[It appeared from a statement made by the clerk 
of the house, and Mr. W. B. Shepard, that sucha 
report had been made during the present session of 
congress, that it had been placed in the hands of the 
official printer, but ihat, being very long, copies of 
it had not yet been furnished to members.] 

Mr. A. said his reason for making the inquiry was, 
that amongst the prisoners was one of his constitu- 
ents. The individual was confined there during the 
last session, at the time this resolution was adopted. 
He was there still, for debt; and itwas Mr. A’s firm 
belief that he was there only for having been too 
zealous in the discharge of his duty as an officer of 
the government; for debts vastly inferior in amount 
to what was due to him from the nation, if justice 
was done. 

Mr. Pickens rose to make an inquiry trom the 
chairman of the committee on foreign affairs, He 
wished to be informed at what time a report might 
be expected on the message of the president of the 
United States, which had been referred to that com- 
mittee in relation to Texas? Or, whether any re- 
port at all was to be expected? 

Mr. Howard was understood to say that he would 
cheerfully reply to the inquiry of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, though he (Mr. H.) did not know 
that it was the practice to make such inquiries in 
relation to the unfinished business before the com- 
mittee of the house. 

The committee had met several times, and had 
been diligently engaged in the investigation in re- 
lation to Texas. As yet, however, they had not 
been able to come to any conclusion. 

After the reception of reports, and the house had 
refused to suspend the rules to permit Mr. Harlan 
to submitaresolution that on Monday next the states 
should be called for petitions in reverse order—viz: 
that petitions from the new states should be called 
first. 

Mr. Bell gave notice that he would renew his mo- 
tion for leave to bring ina bill to secure the freedom 
of elections. He had forborne to urge this subject 
on the consideration of the house, because he had 
expected that the resolution proposed by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. C. Allan) in relation to 
grants of the public lands to such states as had not 
heretofore received them, would be disposed of this 
morning. But if the house would persist in these 
abortive motions to suspend the rule for partial pur- 

oses, he should be compelled to press his motion. 
He would waive it now, if the house would resume 
the consideration of that resolution. 

The house resumed the consideration of the re- 
solution heretofore offered by Mr. C. Allan, of Ken- 
tucky, providing for grants of the public lands to 
such states as had not heretofore received them; to- 
gether with the amendments thereto pending. _ 

Mr, Lane, who held the floor when the subject 
was last under consideration, resumed and conclud- 
ed his remarks. 

Mr, Bell said he rose more for the purpose of sub- 
mitting a few remarks on the propriety of bringing 
this discussion to a close, than for any other purpose, 
although the subject was of great interest, and ry 
he had himself been perfectly willing it should be 
senttoacommittee. He thought, however, that the 
proposition was too narrow for the time at which it 
was brought forward; and he thought that the ne- 
eessity of broader action must have become appa- 
rent to everf man. If there was one question, above 
all others, on which prompt action was required, it 
was that of disposing permanently of the various 
questions which had arisen in relation to the public 
lands. If they were to be distributed in any degree 





to any extent, letit be done. If it was not the sense 


of the country that this should be done, let congress 
deciare that sentiment by a vote which would give 
proof of its permanence. 

The question of graduation, for instance, was in. 
timately connected with this subject. But he diq 
not consider even that of so much importance, ag 
that the question should be settled one way or ano. 
ther. He would give his voice at once in favor of 
the graduating system, provided the question coulq 
be settled permanently. Mr. B. then alluded to the 
question of pre-emption rights. Justice requireq 
that the inhabitants of the country should know 
what was to be our established policy; and that, jr 
it was not intended to give these pre-emption rights 
congress should at once declare so. He regarded 
the permanent settlement of these questions, how. 
ever, as of far less importance than the mode by 
which they should be settled. He was ready to re. 
duce the price of public lands, if such should be the 
sense of the house. He believed it to be for the jp. 
terest of the country that it should be done, and he 
should hereafter, at a proper season, have somethin 
to say on this topic. He would move to postpone 
the further consideration of the subject until this day 
fortnight, in order that the states might be called jp 
their turns for resolutions; or, if any member would 
suggest it, he would move to lay tae whole subject 
on the table. 

Mr. Bond moved that the same be laid on the ta. 
ble. Mr. C. Allan called for the yeas and nays on 
this motion; which were ordered. Mr. Huntsman 
inquired of the chair whether, if the motion to lay 
on the table prevailed, the eflect of that vote would 
be the final rejection of the resolution. The speaker 
said it would be in order to move to take up the sub- 
ject at any time when motions of similar import 
were in order. Mr. C. Allan inoved that the house 
as ve to the private orders of the ws Mr. Bell 
10ped the subject would be disposed of now. 

r, Allan objected, and the speaker thereupon 
announced the private orders of the day, being en- 
grossed private file, —-twenty two of which were se. 
verally read a third time, passed, and sent to the se- 
nate for concurrence, 

The speaker laid before the house a communica- 
tion from the secretary of the navy, transmitting a 
statement of the names of the officers of the navy 
who have, during the year 1836, received orders for 
service, and have asked to be excused, together with 
the reasons offered by them for such indulgence. 

And the house adjourned. 

Monday, Jan. 16. The unfinished business of the 
morning hour was the petition, presented on Monday 
last, by Mr. 4dams, fro:.: 40 inhabitants of the town 
of Dover, in the county of Norfolk, in the state of 
Massachusetts, praying for the abolition of siavery 
and the slave trade in the District of Columbia; the 
sages question being on the motion of Mr. Law- 
er that the petition be not received. 

Mr. Bynum was entitled to the floor. Mr. How- 
ard requested the gentleman from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Bynum), to yield the floor with a view to 
enable him (Mr. H.) to make another effort to give 
the states a chance of getting in their petitions. 
There were more than half the states in the union 
that could not have the opportunity. He proposed 
to suspend the rule, to chile him to offer a resolu- 
tion that the states be called for petitions in reverse 
order. Mr. Bynum said he would have great plea- 
sure in yielding the floor for that purpose, if it 
should be understood that he would be entitled to 
the floor when this petition should next come up. 
He thought the house should suspend the rule, to 
enable the member from Maryland to submit his 
resolution. Mr. Adams said he hoped the rule 
would not be suspended. He begged the house 
and the speaker to recollect that this state of 
things -—— Mr, W. B. Shepard rose to a question 
of order. A motion to suspend the rule he under- 
stood not to be debatable, and he hoped the chair 
would enforce the rule. The speaker said the mo- 
tion could not be debated. Mr. dams called for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to suspend the 
rule; which were oruered, and were—yeas 123, 
nays 58. So the rule was suspended. 

Mr. Howard then offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That in calling the states for petitions 
on this day, the speaker do call in the reverse 
order, beginning with the youngest territory. 

Mr. J. Q. Adams called for the yeas and nays on 
the adoption of the resolution; which the house re- 
fused to order. 

And the question was then taken and deeided 
in the affirmative; ayes 125, noes 33. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Petitions and memorials were now called for 10 
the reverse order of states and territories. 

Mr. Jones, of Ohio, presented the memorial of 
the managers of the Ccleateiiles society of Frede- 
ricksburg, Ohio, praying congress to further their 
| objects in the District of Columbia. 
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“Mr. Adams called for the reading of the memo- 
rial; which was read accordingly. 

"Mr. Pinckney moved to lay the memorial on the 
table, and asked for the yeas and nays on that mo- 
tion, which were ordered; and were—yeas 130, 
nays 49; (Mr. Wise refused to vote.] So the me- 
morial was laid on the table. ; 

Petitions and memorials from Ohio having been 
further presented by Messrs. McLene, Webster and 

itilesey, 

ns E. Whittlesey said, it having been the sense 
of the house that petitions relating to the abolition 
of slavery should not be discussed to-day, he beg- 

ed to state that he had several such in his posses- 
sion, but that he refrained from offering them, under 
the hope that, when he did offer them, be might be 
heard for a few moments, in relation to the direc- 
tion which he thought should be given to them by 
the house. : 

The speaker presented a memorial from the grand 
jurors of the county of Washington, in the District 
of Columbia, soliciting that hereafter no petitions 
may be received or entertained by congress from 
societies or inhabitants of the non-slaveholding 
states, for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Pinckney moved to lay the memorial on the 
table. Mr. Washington called for the reading; and 
it was read accordingly. Mr. Graham called for 
the yeas and nays on the motion of Mr. Pinckney; 
but the house refused to order them. And the 

uestion was then taken, and decided in the af- 

Liaaliee: So the memorial was ordered to lie on 
the table. Mr. Jenifer moved that the same be 
printed. The speaker said the motion was not now 
in order. 

Mr. R. M. Johnson made an inffectual motion to 
suspend the rule to enable him to offer the follow- 
ing resolution. 

Resolved, That the committee on the post office 
and post roads report to this house a joint resolu- 
tion making it the duty of the postmaster general 
to require the postage on express mail letters to be 
paid in advance. , 

Mr. J. complained of the burden imposed on 
members of congress in the course of their of- 
ficial duties on account of postages by this mail. 

Mr. Wise presented the memorial of David Mel- 
ville, of Newport, Rhode Island, former weigher 
and gauger, complaining that he had been unjustly 
removed from his office; asking congress to consi- 
der his case, and to adopt such measures as would 
protect citizens in office from arbitrary power and 
wanton oppression. 

The petition, without having been read, was re- 
ferred to the committee on commerce. 

Mr. Jenifer made an ineffectual motion to sus- 
pend the rule to enable him to offer a resolution 
providing that the memorial of the grand jurors of 
the county of Washington, in the, District of Co- 
lumbia, protesting against congress either receiv- 
ing orin any way entertaining memorials for the 
abolition of slavery in said District, as interfering 
with the rights of others, and endangering the peace 
and tranquillity of the citizens, be printed. 

Mr. Heister presented the petition of 240 fe- 
males of his congressional district, praying for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and moved that the saine be referred to the com- 
mittee on the said District. 





Mr. W B. Shepard objected to its reception. | 
Mr.8. said that, whenever a proper opportunity pre- | 
sented itself, it was his intention to oifer a few re- | 
marks on this subject. He did now feel disposed | 
how to violate the agreement which had been made | 
With his colleague, (Mr. Bynum), that this discus- 
sion should lie over; and he moved, therefore, that 
the further consideration of the petition be post- 


tr. Davis moved to lay the preliminary motion 
of reception on the table. Mr. Storer inquired if 
the effect of the motion to lay on the table, should 
it prevail, would not be to reject the petition for 
the time bring. The speaker said the effect of the 
motion would be to suspend all action, and to leave 
the petition exactly where it was. And the ques- 
tion was taken, and decided in the affirmative; 
ayes 89, noes 37. So the preliminary question 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. Lawrence presented the memorial of George 
Hallett, and four hundred merchants of the city of 

oston, praying congress to establish steam and 
other vessels for the protection of the navigation of 
ships of the United States coming on our coast in 

€ winter. 

Mr. L. adverted briefly to the fearful loss of life 
and property which had taken place on our coast 
during the last year, to an extent unprecedented in 
our history. This loss was to be attributed in part 
to the want of a good system of pilotage, but mainly 

the fact that vessels coming, after very long 





voyages, on a bleak and wintry coast, and short of 
provisions, required some protection and assistance 
which their own crews were not able to render. 
He moved that the petition be referred to the com- 
mittee on commerce, and expressed a hope that 
sume action would be speedily haa upon the sub- 
ject. The petition was referred accordingly. 

{During the day, a number of petitions praying 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia were presented; which were, in every in- 
stance, met by the motion to lay the preliminary 
motion of reception on the table; and which motion 
prevailed. ] 

A number of resolutions of inquiry, chiefly re- 
lating to the claims of individuals, were oifered 
and several bills received their first reading. 

On motion of Mr. G. Lee, 

Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary 
be instructed to inquire into the expedieney of so 
far extending the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States as to include therein all cases of 
robbery, larceny and theft, on property driven on 
shore, (or illegally taken), from vessels or wrecks 
of vessels on the coasts of the United States, whe- 
ther above high water mark, or below that line. 

On motion of Mr. Parker, the house adjourned. 

Tuesday, Jan. 17. Mr. Underwood asked the 
consent of the house to submit a resolution, which 
he desired might be read for the information of the 
house. Mr. Jarvis objected to the reception of the 
resolution, and to its reading. Mr. Underwood said, 
if the clerk would return the resolution, he (Mr. U.) 
would state briefly its substance to the house.— 
Mr. Adams said if the gentleman from Keutucky 
was permitted to read the resolution, he (Mr. A.) 
hoped no more objection would be made to members 
reading papers in their places. 

The speaker said the question could not be debat- 
ed. Mr. Underwood inquired if it was in order to 
make a brief statement of the contents of the reso- 
lution? The speaker said it was in order so to do, 
but it was not in order to read the resolution itself. 

Mr. Underwood said his object was to submit a 
series of resolutions, declaring the sense of this house 
that it was not competent, under the constitution of 
the United States, to change, alter, expunge, muti- 
late, or destroy the journals of either house of con- 
“deh that the preservation of the journals of either 

ouse of congress was asubject of national import- 
ance, and a fit subject of national legislation; that, 
after these journals had been faithfully kept and 

reserved—Mr. Cushman called the gentleman from 

entucky to order. Mr. Underwood declared that 
he had not yet completed the brief statement of the 
contents of the resolution, though he had nearly done 
so. The chair said he must request the gentleman 
from Kentucky to submit his motion to the house. 
Mr. Underwood said his motion was to suspend the 
rule to enable him to offer this resolution. Could he 
not read what was the purportof that resolution? 

The chair said he thought not; the reading of the 
resolution having been specially objected to. <A 
member could not himself read what the clerk was 
not permitted to read. 

After a few further remarks on the point of order, 
M+. Jarvis, with a view to save the time of the house, 
withdrew his objection to the reading of the resolu- 
tion. 

The same was accordingly read, and is as follows: 

‘‘ Resolved by the house of representatives, That the 
3d clause of the 5th section of the Ist article of the 
constitution, in the following words, to wit: ‘each 
house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and, 
from time to time, publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may, in their judgment, require secrecy; 
and the yeas and nays of the members of either 
house on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth 
of those present, be entered on the journal,’ confers 
no power whatever on either house of congress, at a 
subsequent session, to change, alter, deface, ex- 
punge, or destroy its journal, or any part thereof, 
when the same has been regularly and faithfully kept 
during a previous session, and duly published. 

“Resolved, further, That the journals of both 
houses of congress, kept and published as aforesaid, 
after the adjournment sine die, become national ar- 
chives, and that all attempts and acts of either house 
separately, or of both by joint resolution, to change, 
alter, deface, expunge, or destroy, either journal, or 
any part thereof, are violations of the constitution. 

‘* Resolved, That the preservation of the national 
archives from mutilation, disfiguration, and destruc- 
tion, is a fit subject of legislation. 

‘‘Wherefore resolved, That the committee on the 
judiciary be directed to report a bill, providing for 
the deposite of the original journals of each house 
after their adjournment sine die, in the office of the 
secretary of state; and for the punishment of — 
and all persons, their aiders and abettors, who shall 
alter, change, deface, expunge, or destroy, any part 
of either journal after such adjournment.” 





Mr. Morgan called for the yeas and nays on the 
motion to suspend, which were ordered, and were, 
yeas 77, nays 118. So the rule was not suspended. 

A number of reports were received from different 
committees on the petitions of individuals, and ap- 
propriately disposed of, and some business trans- 
acted which will be noticed in its progress, after 
which the house proceeded to the unfinished busi- 
ness of the morning hour, being the resolution of 
Mr. C. Allan, providing that certain grants of the 
public domain be made to such states as have not 
yet received them; together with the several amend- 
ments thereto proposed. 

The pending question was on the motion hereto- 
fore submitted by Mr. Boyd, to lay the resolution 
and amendments on the table, on which motion the 
yeas and nays had been heretofore ordered, and hav- 
ing been now taken, were—yeas 114, nays 82.— 
ne = resolution and amendments were laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Thomas moved to postpone the orders of the 
day, for the purpose of taking up at this time the 
bill from the senate to provide for the admission of 
the state of Michigan into the union on an equal 


footing with the original states. 


Mr. Calhoun, of Massachusetts, called for the 
yeas and nays, which were ordered; and were—yeas 
127, nays 71. [Two-thirds not voting in the affir- 
mative.] So the rule was not suspended. 

The house proceeded to the consideration of the 
following resolution, heretefore offered by Mr. 
Wise: 

Resolved, That so much of the president’s message 
as relates to the “‘condition of the various executive 
departments, the ability and integrity with which 
they have been conducted, the vigilant and faithful 
discharge of the public business in all of them, and 
and the causes of complaint, from any quarter, at 
the manner in which they have fulfilled the objects 
of their creation,” be referred to a select committee, 
to consist of nine members, with power to send for 
persons and papers, and with instructions to in- 
y war into the condition of the various executive 

epartments, the ability and integrity with which 
they have been conducted, into the manner in which 
the public business has been discharged in all of 
them, and into all causes of complaint, from any 
quarter, at the manner in which said departments, 
or their bureaus or offices, or any of their officers 
or agents of every description whatever, directly or 
indirectly connected with them in any manner, offi- 
cially or unofficially, in duties pertaining to the pub- 
lic interest, have fulfilled or failed to accomplish the 
objects of their creation, or have violated their du- 
ties, or have injured or impaired the public service 
and interest; and that said committee, in its inqui- 
ries, may refer to such periods of time as to them 
may seem expedient and proper. 

To which resolution it will be recollected Mr. D. 
J. Pearce offered an amendment; for which Mr. 
French had offered a substitute. 


Mr. McKeon addressed the house at some length 
in opposition to the resolution, and in favor of the 
amendment of Mr. D. J. Pearce. Mr. Jenifer also 
spoke at great length in favor of the original resolu- 
tion, and in reply to the remarks heretofore made by 
Mr. Hamer. Mr. Vanderpoel said he took it for 
granted that those gentlemen who had made speech- 
es in favor of the appointment of this committee, 
and those who proposed it, were in earnest; and 
were desirous to have it done immediately, in order 
that the work of investigation might go on, and 
something effectual might be done before the ter- 
mination of the session. 


We shall talk (said Mr. V.) to the end of the 
session, and then, what would those who originat- 
ed the resolution say? They would say, you made 
your long speeches to the end of the session, and 
we had no time allowed us. For the purpose of 
obviating these objections, and in ordér to give to 
the friends of this investigation the broadest power 
that they could wish, and also for the purpose of 
doing justice to the administration party, and of 
saving them from the imputation that would rest 
upon them if this inquiry were not allowed, he 
would move the previous question. 


After some little conversation between Mr. Wise 
and Mr. Vanderpoel, the latter gentleman withdrew 
his motion, on the pledge of the former that he 
would renew it. 


Mr. Wise then briefly addressed the house against 
the course which had been pursued in relation to 
this resolution, and concluded by renewing the mo- 
tion for the previous question—which was ordered. 
The main question was then taken, and the resolu 
tion carried; ayes 165, nays 9. 

Mr. Bell gave notice that he intended to renew the 
motion he had heretofore made for leave to bring in 
a bill to secure the freedom of elections. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Graves, the house adjourned. 
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Wednesday, Jan. 18. After receiving reports 

and resolutions, the house proceeded to dispose of 
_the unfinished business on the speaker’s table. 
' _ A resolution, offered by Mr. Hawes, providing 
that all memorials, &c. on the subject of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, should be laid on the table, without 
being referred or printed, and tbat no further action 
should be had thereon, was adopted (debate having 
been cut off by the previous question), by the fol- 
lowing vote: yeas 129, nays 69. 

Several engrossed bills were read a third time, 
and passed; and the consideration of sundry other 
bills, on their second reading, was postponed until 
to-morrow. 

The bill to regulate the pay and mileage of mem- 
bers of congress coming up in its order, 

The previous question was moved and seconded. 
The main question, being on the engrossment of 
the bill, was put, and the bill was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading: yeas 186, nays 16. 

The house, by a vote of yeas 86, nays 110, refused 
to commit the bill providing for the admission of 
Michigan into the union; and the same comes up 
in the order of business to-morrow. 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
In the senate. Hon. Thomas Clayton, senator elect 
from the state of Delaware, appeared, was qualified, 
and took his seat. 


The following message was received from the 
president of the United States, through Andrew Jack- 
son, jr. his private secretary: 

To the senate of the United States: 

In compliance with the resolution of the senate 
dated the 16th instant, I transmit a copy and a trans- 
lation of a letter addressed to me on the 4th July 
last, by the president of the Mexican Republic, and 
a copy of my reply to the same on the 4th of Sep- 
tember. No other communication upon the subject 
of the resolution referred to, has been made to the 
executive by any other foreign government, or by 
any person claiming to act in behalf of Mexico. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Washington, January 18, 1837. 


, [TRANSLATION. ] 
The president of the Mexican Republic to the presi- 
dent of the United States. 
To his excellency general Andrew Jackson, 
president of the United States of America. 
Columbia, (in Texas), July 4, 1836. 

Mucu ESTEEMED 81R: In fulfilment of the du- 
ties which patriotism and honor impose upon a pub- 
lic man, I came to this country at the head of six 
thousand Mexicans. The chances of war, made iti- 
evitable by circumstances. reduced me to the con- 
dition of a prisoner, in which I still remain, as you 
may have already learned. The disposition evinced 
by general Samuel Houston, the commander-in- 
chief of the Texian army, and by his successor, gen. 
Thomas J. Rusk, for the termination of the war—the 
decision of the president and cabinet of Texas in 
favor of a proper compromise between the contend- 
ing parties, and my own conviction, produced the 
conventions of which I send you copies enclosed, 
and the orders given by me to general Filisola, my 
second in command, to retire from the river Brassos, 
where he was posted, to the other side of the river 
Bravo del Norte. 

As there was no doubt that gen. Filisola would 
religiously comply, as far as concerned himself, the 

resident and cabinet agreed that I should set off for 

Mexico, in order to fulfil the other engagements; 
and, with that intent, I embarked on board the 
schooner [nvincible, which was to carry me to the 
port of Vera Cruz. Unfortunately, however, some 
indiscreet persons raised a mob, which obliged the 
authorities to have me landed by force, and brought 
back into strict captivity. This incident has pre- 
vented me from going to Mexico, where T should 
otherwise hade arrived early in last month: and in 
consequence of it, the government of that country, 
doubtless ignorant of what has occurred, has with- 
drawn the command of the army from gen. Filisola, 
and has ordered his successor, gen. Urrea, to con- 
tinue its operations. In obedience to which order 
that general is, according to the latest accounts, al- 
ready at the river Nueces. In vain have some re- 
flecting and worthy men endeavored to demonstrate 
the necessity of moderation, and of my going to 
Mexico, according to the convention; but the ex- 
citement of the public mind has increased with the 
return of the Mexican army to Texas. Such is the 
state of things here at present. The continuation 
of the war, and of its disasters, is therefore inevita- 
ble, unless the voice of reason be heard, in proper 
time, from the mouth of some powerful individual. | 
It appears to me that you, sir, have it in your pow- 


shall be strictly fulfilled on my part. When I offer- 
ed to treat with this government, I was convinced 
that it was useless for Mexico to continue the war. 
I have acquired exact information respecting this 
country, which I did not possess four months ago. 
I have too much zeal for the interests of my coun 

to wish for any thing which is not compatible wit 
them. Being always ready to sacrifice myself for 
its glory and advantage, I never would have hesitat- 
ed to subject myself to torments or death, rather 
that consent to any compromise, if Mexico could 
thereby have obtained the slightest benefit. I am 
firmly convinced that it is proper to terminate this 
question by political negotiation; that conviction 
alone determined me sincerely to agree to what has 
been stipulated; and, in the same spirit, I make to 
you this frank declaration. Be pleased, sir, to favor 
me by a like confidence on your part; afford me the 
satisfaction of avoiding approaching evils, and of 
contributing to that good which my heart advises. 
Let us enter into negotiations by which the friend- 
ship between your nation andthe Mexican may be 
strengthened, both being amicably engaged in giv- 
ing being and stability to a seers who are desirous 
of appearing in the political world; and who, under 
the protection of the two nations, will attain its ob- 
ject within a few years.. 


The Mexicans are magnanimous when treated 
with consideration. I will clearly set before them 
the proper and humane reasons which require noble 
and frank conduct on their part, and I doubt not 
that they will act thus as soon as they have been 
convinced. 

By what I have here submitted, you will see the 
sentiments which animate me; and with which I 
remain your most humble and obedient servant, 

ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANA. 


The president of the United States to the president 
of the Mexican republic. 
Hermitage, September 4, 1836. 
To gen. Antonio Lopez de Sania Ana: 

Str: IT have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 4th of July last, which 
has been forwarded to me by general Samuel Hous- 
ton, under cover of one from him, transmitted by 
an express from general Gaines, who is in com- 
mand of the United States forces on the Texian 
frontier. The great object of these communiea- 
tions appears to be to put an end to the disasters 
which necessarily attend the civil war now raging 
in Texas, and asking the interposition of the Unit- 
ed States in furthering so humane and desirable a 
purpose. That any well-intended effort of yours 
in aid of this object should have been defeated, is 
caculated to excite the regret of all who justly 
appreciate the blessings of peace, and who take an 
interest in the causes which contribute to the pros- 
perity of Mexico in her domestic as well as her 
foreign relations. 


The government of the U. States is ever anxious 
to cultivate peace and friendship with all nations. 
But it proceeds on the principle that all nations have 
the right to alter, amend or change their own govern- 
ment, as the sovereign power, the people, may di- 
rect. In this respect, it never interferes with the 
policy of other powers, nor can it permit any on the 
part of others with its internal policy. Consistently 
with this principle, whatever we can do to restore 


peace between contending nations, or remove the |- 


causes of misunderstanding, is cheerfully at the ser- 
vice of those who are willing to rely upon our good 
offices as a friend or mediator. 


In reference, however, to the agreement which 
you, as the representative of Mexico, have made 
with Texas, and which invites the interposition of 
the United States, you will at once see that we are 
forbidden, by the character of the communications 
made to us through the Mexican minister, from con- 
sidering it. That government has notified us that, 
as long as you are a prisoner, no act of yours will 
be regarded as binding by the Mexican authorities. 
Under these circumstances, it will be manifest to 
you that good faith to Mexico, as well as the gene- 
ral principle to which I have adverted, as forming 
the basis of our intercouse with all foreign powers, 
make it impossible for me to take any step like that 
you have anticipated. If, however, Mexico should 
signify her willingness to avail herself of our good 
offices in bringing about the desirable result you 
have described, nothing could give me more plea- 
sure than to devote my best services to it. To be 
instrumental in terminating the evils of civil war, 
and in substituting in their stead the blessings of 
peace, is a divine privilege. Every government, 
and the people of all countries, should feel it their 
highest happiness to enjoy an opportunity of thus 
manifesting their love of each other, and their in- 





er to perform this good office, by interfering in fa- 
wor of the execution of the said convention, which | 


terest in the general principles which apply to them 


—<$<—— 
Your letter and that of general Houston, com 
mander-in-chief of the Texian army, will be made 
the basis of an early interview with the Mexican 
minister, at Washington. They will hasten my re 
turn to Washington, to which place I will set out ta 
afew days, expecting to reach it by the 1st of Oct 
In the mean time, I hope Mexico and Texas, feel. 
ing that war is the greatest of calamities, will pang, 
before another campaign is undertaken, and can aqq 
to the number of those scenes of bloodshed which 
have already marked the progress of their contest 
and have given so much pain to their Christia, 
friends throughout the world. 


This is sent under cover to gen. Houston, wh 
will give it a safe conveyance to you. I am, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, ’ 

ANDREW JACKSON, 

The message and documents having been read, 


Mr. Preston made some remarks upon the pre. 
sent condition of affairs in Texas and Mexico, anq 
urged the propriety and justice of immediately ro. 
cognizing the independence of Texas. Mr, Wo). 
ker concurred with Mr. Preston. Mr. Calhoun alsy 
expressed himself willing to vote for the inde. 

endence of Texas, and the earlier the better — 
he message and documents were then laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 


The remainder of this day’s sitting was chiefly 
devoted to private bills. 


In the house of representatives, after the expiration 
of the hour devoted to the reception of bills, resolu. 
tions, &c. the house proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill for the admission of Michigan, the ques. 
tion being on ordering it toa third reading. Mr, 
Thomas then addressed the house in favor of and 
Mr. Hardin against the bill—after which the house 
adjourned. 





DOMESTIC CHRONICLE. 

Morris canal and banking company. It is stated in 
a communication in the ““New York American,” 
thatthe directors of this company have made an ar- 
rangement with another incorporated company, 
whereby they will secure an income of six per 
cent. upon the entire cost of the canal and the 
works connected with it for the next five years, and 
provisionally for ten. 


Attempt to rob the mail, The United States mail 
between Washington city and Georgetown, is carri- 
ed on horseback, by a boy of about 17 years old.-- 
On Friday evening the 13th inst. he was attacked 
by robbers, who seized the mail bag and would have 
made off with it had they not been frightened off by 
the arrival of a young man who most seasonably 
‘came to the rescue.” 


Mortality in New York. The total number of 
deaths in the city of New York during the year 
1836, was 8,009, being 917 more than in the year 
1835. Precisely one-eighth of the whole number 
took place at the public institutions. There were 
89 deaths by apoplexy, 40 by burning, 9 by cancer, 
114 casualty, 1,514 by consumption, 90 by drown- 
ing, 503 by scarlet fever, 3 by hydrophobia, 75 by 
intemperance, 10 by lock-jaw, 453 by measles, 173 
by small pox, 33 by suicide, &c. &c. 

In 1835 the deaths, according to the population, 
were one out of every thirty-eight, and in 1836 one 
out of every thirty-four. 


Mortality in Baliimore. According to the report 
of the health office, the number of interments in 
the city of Baltimore for the year 1836, was 2,374. 
Among them there were two white women, one 
aged 102 and one 112 years! Also six free colored 
women aged 120, 111, 105, 100, 100, 100 years. 


Express matl. The editor of the New York 
“Courier and Enquirer” has established a private 
express mail between that city and Washingto?. 
This liberal enterprise is undertaken as a small 
return for the unprecedented patronage bestowed 
on that paper. 


Maryland finances. The revenue proper of this 
state for the year 1836, amounts to $414,650 72, 
to which may be added for revenue accruing before 
1826, but actually received within the last fiscal 
year, the sum of $31,029 46. The actual expenses 
of the state (including $4,065 97 to the sinking 
fund and $11,218 80 to the public buildings, a” 
including stocks purchased in rail roads and can 
companies) amount to $379,819 75. 


Fires in Boston. There were in 1836, two hun- 
dred and eight alarms, seventy of which were false 
—twenty-seven out of the city, and twenty-niné 
caused by the burning of chimneys. Forty-four 
fires and attempts to fire, are supposed to have bee? 
caused by incendiaries. The estimated amount ° 
property destroyed is $151,000, on which there 





all as members of the com mon family of man. 


was $62,800 insured. 
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